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HUMOEOUS POEMS. 



THE BATHER'S DmGE. 

Break; break, break, 

On thy cold hard stone, O Sea ! 

And I hope that my tongue won't utter 

The curses that rise in me. 

O well for the fisherman's boy, 

If he likes to be soused with spray ! 

Or well for the sailor lad, 

As he paddles about in the bay ! 

And the ships swim happily on 

To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for a clutch at that vanished hand, 

And a kick — ^f or Fm catching a chill ! 

Break, break, break. 

At my poor bare feet, O Sea ! 

But the artful scamp who has coUar'd my clothes 

Will never come back to me. 

Tennison Minor. 
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LIKE HIS DAD. 

I hear his mother's chiding voice : 
"How came your trousers torn? 

And black as ink, sir, is that shirt 
You put on clean this mom. 

Your feet are wet, too, I declare ; 

You're muddy to your knees : 
It is too bad ; you only care 

Your mother, sir, to tease. 

And those nice shoes — your Sunday best, 
That but three times you've worn, 

Are scratched and scraped and all run down, 
The heel of one is gone. 

Your hair is twisted in a snarl, 

And just look at that hand ! 
It looks as though 'twere never washed — 

How dare you say 'tis tanned? 

You've been a-fishing, sir, I guess — 

What? been to see the match? 
You'U have a fit of sickness, sir ; 

A pretty cold you'll catch." 



BACKWARD, PIN BACKWARD, 

And thus she talks for lialf an hour, 

And only stops to say, 
"Your father'll hear of this to-night ; 

I wonder what he^ sayf 

My friends in complimentary way 

Declare to me they see 
A close resemblance — ^very marked — 
^ Between the boy and me. 

But nothing that they see in him 

In either form or face 
Bespeaks my son as do his pranks — 

In these my own I trace. 

And why should I at tattered clothes 

Or dirty ones repine? 
In him I live my youth again — 

Gk)d bless the boy ! he's mine. 

Unknown. 



BACKWARD, PIN BACKWARD. 

Backward, pin backward, my skirts in their flight, 
Make me look small again, just for to-night. 
I am so weary, — my skirts are so long, 
Sweeping the pavements as I walk along ; 
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Gathering the dirt from out of the street, 
Looked at by every one that I meet ; 
Mother, dear mother, I know I'm a fright. 
Pin back my skirts, mother, pin *em back tight. 

Mother, dear mother, the days are so warm. 

And I am tired of this dress I have on. 

It is so clumsy and don't fit me right. 

Pin it back, mother, pin it back tight. 

Now I am ready, don't I look sweet? 

Smiling on all I happen to meet. 

I'm in the fashion, so that is all right, 

Pin back my skirts, mother, pin 'em back tight. 

Mother, dear mother, I know it's a sin 

To wear dresses that show off the shape of one's 

limb, 
But what is a poor girl going to do ? 
If all the world wears them, she must wear 'em 

too. 
It is only the thin ones that are so afraid 
To show off a form that is not neatly made. 
You may laugh if you will, but you know that 

I'm right. 
Pin back my skirts, mother, pin 'em back tight. 

Ul^KNOWN, 



OLD SAYINGS, 



LINES. 



We may live without poetry, music or art ; 

We may live without conscience, and live with- 
out heart ; 

We may live without friends ; we may live with- 
out books ; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books — What is knowledge 
but grieving? 

He may live without hope — What is hope but 
deceiving? 

He may live without love — ^What is passion but 
pining? 

But where is the man who can live without din- 
ing? 

Unknown. 



OLD SAYINGS. 

As poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail ; 
As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale ; 
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As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat ; 
As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 

As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox ; 
As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox ; 
As fair as a lily. 
As empty as air ; 
As rich as a Crcesus, 
As cross as a bear. 

As pure as an angel. 

As neat as a pin ; 

As smart as a steel trap. 

As ugly as sin ; 

As dead as a door nail, 

As white as a sheet ; 

As flat as a pancake. 

As red as a beet. 

As round as an apple. 
As black as your hat ; 
As brown as a berry. 
As blind as a bat ; 
As mean as a miser. 
As full as a tick ; 
As plump as a partridge. 
As sharp as a stick. 



LINES, 

As clean as a penny. 
As dark as a pall ; 
As hard as a millstone. 
As bitter as gall ; 
As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell ; 
As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a weU. 

As light as a feather. 
As hard as a rock ; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock ; 
As green as a gosling. 
As brisk as a bee ; — 
And now let me stop, 
Lest yon weary of me. 



Unknown. 



LINES. 

*'If Christmas-day on Monday be, 
A great winter that year youll see, 
And full of winds, both loud and shrill ; 
But in summer, truth to tell. 
High winds shall there be and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long ; 
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While battles they shall multiply^ 
And great plenty of beasts shall die. 
They that be bom that day, I ween, 
They shall be strong each one and keen ; 
He shall be found that stealeth aught ; 
Tho' thou be sick, thou diest not/' 

Unknown. 



THREE FISHER MAmENS. 

Three maidens went sailing out into the world — 

Out into the world of a ball-room floor ; 

Each thought that her hair was most gracefully 

curled ; 
And their mothers stood watching them out from 

the door. 
For men must work that women may keep 
The length of their revels, lest ever they weep. 
And their fond mamma be scowling. 

Three fathers sat up by their ledgers so blank. 
And they conned their accounts with their heads 
low down ; 
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And they added their bills and their checks on 

the bank, 
And read the dread roll of the day's wreck in 

town. 
But men must work lest the women should weep — 
Though lonely his lot, and troubles deep, 
The pattern papa is not growling. 

Three bankrupts were posted in merciless print 
In the Morning Gazette, as the panic went down ; 
And their daughters went duly from frenzy to 

faint — 
For the tragedy thrilled the 61ite of the town. 
For men may work, and yet the women will weep ; 
And the sooner they're married the sooner to 

sleep, 
And defy the mamma and her scowling. 

Unknown. 



MARY'S LAMB. 

Mary had a Little Lamb ; 

Its fleece was white as snow ; 
But Mary's lamb (it was a ram) 

Was bad — it butted so ! 
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It went with her to school one day, 
But that was 'gainst the rule ; 

For, when at school it butted Ma — 
By, and all the rest at school. 

And so the teacher turned him out — 

To stop the schooPs alarm ; 
But the way that rammy butted her 

Was a lesson to that Marm. 

He butted right, he butted left, 

He butted front and rear. 

He floored the Marm that did him harm 

Till Mary did appear. 

Unknown. 



/ 



GENERAL NOTES. 

When Kate and Joe were children small, 

And crept about the floor. 
One chair would scarcely hold them both, 

Nor was there room for more. 

Now Joe is twenty, Kate eighteen, 

Yet, strange as it may seem, 
I saw the sight the other night, 

Myself, and 'twas no dream. 
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For, though they both had larger grown, 

Tet I will take my oath 
That in the parlor on that night 

One chair was holding both. 

Unknown. 



PARSON WILLIAMS'S SABBATH- 
BREAKING. 

On the grave of Parson Williams 
The grass is brown and bleached ; 

It is more than fifty winters 
Since he lived and langhed and preached. 

But his memory in New England 

No winter snows can kill ; 
Of his goodness and his droUness 

Countless legends linger still. 

And among these treasured legends 

I hold this one a boon, — 
How he got in Deacon Crosby's hay 

On a Sunday afternoon. 
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He was midway in a sermon, 

Most orthodox, on grace, 
When a sound of distant thunder 

Broke the quiet of the place. 

Now the meadow of the Crosbys 

Lay full within his sight, 
As he glanced from out the window 

Which stood open on his right. 

And the green and fragrant haycocks 

By acres there did stand ; 
Not a meadow like the Deacon's 

Far or near in all the land. 

Quick and loud the claps of thunder 
Went rolling through the skies, 

And the Parson saw his Deacon 
Looking out with :inxious eyes. 

''Now, my brethren," called the Parson, 
And called with might and main, 

" We must get in Brother Crosby's hay ; 
'Tis our duty now most plain ! " 

And he shut the great red Bible, 
And tossed his sermon down. 

Not a man could run more swiftly 
Than the Parson in that town. 
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And he ran now to the meadow, 
With all his strength and speed ; 

And the congregation followed, 
All bewildered in his lead. 

Ha ! not often on a Sunday 

Such a sight as this, I ween. 
Of a parson and his people, 

A New England town had seen. 

With a will they worked and shouted, 

And cleared the fields apace ; 
And the Parson led the singing. 

While the sweat rolled down his face. 

And it thundered fiercer, louder ; 

And dark grew east and west ; 
But the hay was under cover. 

And the Parson had worked best. 

Not a moment had been wasted ; 

The rain was falling fast 
As the Parson and his people 

Through the village breathless passed, 

And again in pew and pulpit 

Their places took, composed ; 
And the Parson preached his sermon 

To "fifteenthly," where it closed. 
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When the serviees were ended 
The people talking stayed, 

And among the sternly pious 
There were bitter comments made. 

And the good old Deacon Crosby, 

A meek and godly man, 
Hardly dared rejoice, his haycocks 

Had been saved on such a plan. 

But the Parson came down, striding 

In haste the narrow aisle, 
And the Beacon's bent old shoulders 

He patted with a smile. 

And he said : " No fear, my brother. 
Lest God think it was a sin ; 

For he sent the sun to make your hay. 
And your friends to get it in.'' 



H. H. 



MARRIED MISERIES. 

How uneasy is his life 
Who is troubled with a wife 1 
Be she ne'er so fair or comely, 
Be she ne'er so foul or homely, 
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Be she ne'er so yotmg and toward^ 
Be she ne'er so old and fro ward, 
Be she kind, with arms enfolding, 
Be she cross and always scolding, 
Be she blithe or melancholy, 
Have she wit or have she folly. 
Lastly, be she good or evil, 
Be she saint or be she devil ; — 
Yet uneasy is his life 
Who is married to a wife. 

If young and sweet, she is too tender ; 

If old and cross, no man can mend her ; 

If too, too kind, she's ever clinging ; 

If a true scold, she's ever dinging ; 

If a wit, she'll still be jeering ; 

If a fool, she's ever fleering ; 

If too wary, then she'll shrew three ; 

If too lavish, she'll undo thee ; 

If she be of th' reformation. 

Thy house will be a convocation, — 

So uneasy is his life 

Who is married to a wife. 

These are all extremes, I know ; 

But all womankind is so ; 

And the golden mean to none 

Of that dangerous class is known ; 

Or to one if known it be, 

Then that one's unknown to me. 
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Some Ulyssean traveller 

May perhaps have gone so far 

As t' have found (in spite of Nature) 

Such an admirable creature : 

Yet uneasy is his life 

Who is married to a wife. 



But alas ! there's no such woman^ 
The calamity is common, 
The very first rib did bring in ruin, 
And the rest have since been doing, 
Some by one way, some another ; 
Woman still is mischiefs mother. 
And yet cannot man forbear, 
Though it cost him ne'er so dear. 
Yes, uneasy is his life 
Who is married to a wife. 

Why, then, all the great painstaking f 
Why the sighing? why the waking? 
Why the riding? why the running? 
Why the artifice and cunning? 
Why the whining? why the crying? 
Why pretending to be dying? 
Why all this clutter to get wives 
To make us weary all our lives? 
For uneasy is his life 
Who is married to a wife. 
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Yet with me 'tis out of season 
To complain thus without reason. 
Since the best and sweetest fair 
Is allotted to my share. 
But, alas ! I love her so 
That my love creates my woe. 
For if she be out of humor, 
Straight displeased I do presume her, 
And would give the world to know 
What it is offends her so ; 
Or, if she be discontented, 
Lord, how I am then tormented ! 
And am ready to persuade her 
That I have unhappy made her ; 
If she's sick, I then am dying, 
Meat and medicine both defying : — 
So uneasy is his life 
Who is married to a wife. 

Charles Cotton. 

((M EnoliOi song.) 



MISS EDITH HELPS THINGS ALONG. 

"My sister'U be down in a minute, and says 

you're to wait, if you please. 
And says I might stay till she came if Fd promise 

her never to tease. 
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Nor speak till you spoke to me first. But that's 
nonsense, for how would you know 

What she told me to say if I didn't? Don't you 
really and truly think sof 

"And then you'd feel strange here alone ! And 

you wouldn't know just where to sit ; 
For that chair isn't strong on its legs, and we 

never use it a bit. 
We keep it to match with the sofa. But Jack 

says it would be like you 
To flop yourself right down upon it, and knock 

out the very last screw. 

" 'Spose you try f I won't tell. You're afraid to ! 

Oh ! you're afraid they would think it was 

mean ! 
Well, then, there's the album — that's pretty, if 

you're sure that your fingers are clean. 
My sister says sometimes I daub it, but she only 

says that when she's cross. 
There's her picture. You know it ? It's like her, 

but she ain't as good-looking of course ! 

" This is me. It's the best of 'em all. Now, tell 

me, you'd never have thought 
, That once I was little as thatf It's the only one 
that could be bought. 
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For that was the message to pa from the photo- 
graph man where I sat — 

That he wouldn't print off any more till he first 
got his money for that. 

"Maybe you're tired of waiting. Why, often 

she's longer than this. 
There's all her back hair to do up, and all her 

front curls to friz. 
But it's nice to be sitting here talking like grown 

people, just you and me. 
Do you think you'll be coming here often? Oh, 

do ! But don't come like Tom Lee. 



"Tom Lee? Her last beau. Why, my good- 
ness, he used to be here day and night. 

Till the folks thought he'd be her husband, and 
Jack says that gave him a fright. 

You won't run away then, as he didT for you're 
not a rich man, they say. 

Pa says you're as poor as a church mouse. Now, 
are you? And how poor are they? 

"Ain't you glad that you met me? Well, / am, 
for I know now your hair istiH red : 

But what there is left of it's mousy, and not what 
that naughty Jack said. 
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But there ! I must go. Sister's coming. But I 

wish I could wait, just to see 
If she runs up to you and she kissed you in the 

way that she used to kiss Lee." 

Beet Harte. 



LINES. 

nf'Man wants but little here below," 
He is not hard to please ; 
But every woman that we know 
Wants everything she sees. 

Unknown. 



WHEN I WAS A GIRL. 

{Patlietic,) 

When I was a girl, and I mind it well, 
I tended baby, and how it did yell ! 
It yelled so much that I vowed when I 
Was of age I would hear no baby cry. 
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When I was of age, and I mind it well, 
With a sweet young man in love I fell ; 
And I feU so far that I said, "Til see," 
When he asked, " My love, won't you marry me t " 

When we were married, and I mind it well, 
There came a little baby, and how it did yell ! 
It yelled so much that again I swore — 
While my husband laughed — I would hear no 
more. 

The years passed on, and I mind them well. 
For each new year came the same old yell ; 
But I loved my jewels, so welcome to our nest, 
And I said, ''When I'm old then I shall have 
rest." 

And now I am old, but alas, you see, 

There is no rest from that yell for me ; 

For sons and daughters think I alone can quell 

Their crying babies when they yell ! yell ! ! yell ! ! ! 

Anonymous. 
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THE DEACON^S CAT. 

A certain Presbyterian cat 

Went out to seek her prey, 
And round the house she caught a mouse; 

Upon the Sabbath day. 

The Deacon, much offended 

At such an act profane. 
Laid down the book, the cat he took. 

And bound her with a chain. 

" You vile and wicked creature ! 

You bloodsucker ! " quoth he ; 
" Which do you think to bring to hell, 

My holy wife or met 

'* For now be well assured. 
That blood for blood shall pay, 

For taking of the mouse's life. 
Upon the Sabbath day ! " 

The Deacon laid his Bible down. 

And earnestly he prayed 
That the great sin the cat had done 

Might not on them be laid. 
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Then unto execution, 

Poor pussy she was drawn ; 
And on a tree they hang'd she, 

And the Deacon sang the psalm. 

Anonymous. 

(Old poem.) 
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Two oranges, a spool of thread. 

Three handkerchiefs, a box of candy ; 
Two letters, saved to be reread, 

A button-hook, to have it handy ; 
A novel she ought not to see. 

Some hooks and eyes, her tiny purse ; 
Her Csesar, that to-morrow she 

With stumbling efforts will rehearse ; 
Two nickels glued by tutti-frutti, 

A rosebud which a paper wraps ; 
A tract to t^ach her moral duty. 

Another, which her fortune maps ; 
With this array, and more beside, 

Was her small handbag overladen. 
And, still, for more, and more she sighed. 

This blushing, charming, high-school maiden. 

Unknown. 
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IT WAS THERE. 

They stopped on the steps ere they went to the 

play, 
And she suddenly started and cried, "Oh, say ! 

'* The key of the house, my dear, is above ; 
Go run and fetch it, now there is a love. 

" Go look in the closet, just off from the stair, 
It lies in my grenadine pocket up there." 

And so with step that was joyous and light 
He bounded upstairs in the gathering night. 

And the door of the closet he opened quite wide. 
And he smiled to himself as he stepped inside. 

And he clutched with a chuckle the old grena- 
dine, 

And he felt for the place where a pocket he'd 
seen. 

Then he thought that the garment was inside out. 
So with teeth set together he turned it about, 

And felt with a feverish hand in vain 

For a slit, and he swore with his might and main ; 
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Then he turned the thing up and he turned it 

down, 
And jumped on the cursed old grenadine gown. 

Until as he lay with the dress on the floor, 
His better half came up and opened the door. 

And she took up the gown and she put in her 

hand, 
And she pulled out the key with a smile that was 

bland. 

And she said as she stamped on the floor, *^ I de- 
clare. 

That is just like a man. Why, the key was right 
there ! " 

Unknown. 



COURTSHIP UP TO DATE. 

They were sitting close together 
In a pleasant shady nook ; 

They looked at one another 
With a longing, loving look ; 
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Then Edwin broke the silence, 
And with emotion shook ; 

As he softly, softly whispered, 
"Angelina, can you cook?" 

His anxious face grew tranquil, 

Angelina answered "Yes"; 
His thoughts (of well-cooked dinners) 

No language could express ; 
His hand sought Angelina's 

In a lingering caress ; 
Then he said, ''Oh, Angelina, 

Did you make or buy that dress! " 



Edwin's heart grew, oh ! so joyful, 

For she always made her frocks ; 
And lightly strayed his fingers 

Over Angelina's locks. 
While they gazed upon the roses. 

The pinks and hollyhocks ; 
Then again he summoned courage, 

''Could you — ^knit a pair of socks f" 



Poor Cupid near them hovered. 
And he listened in dismay ; 

Sighed he, "I'm out of fashion, 
I am only in the way ; 



Courtship Up To Date. 
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Out of print^s the old, old story, 

Self holds universal sway ! " 
Then he wept, as Edvdn whispered, 

'' Angelina, name the day." 

Unknown. 



LINES. 

A young woman who sang in the choir 
Fell asleep, then awoke screaming f hoir ; 

The committee it met. 

Their opinions were set, 
And now a new singer they'll hoir. 

Unknown. 



SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

Oh, sixty years ago to a day. 
Three maidens lived — so the grandmothers say- 
In a farm-house, under an old elm-tree, 
And they were as busy as maids could be, 
And as fair as busy — the grandmothers say — 
Oh, sixty years ago to a day. 
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For Molly could spin, and Dolly could bake, 
And Polly had all the butter to make, 
And never an idle moment had they 
To spend with the village girls at play ; 
For Molly must spin, and Dolly must bake. 
And Polly had all the butter to make. 

Those were good old times — so the grandmothers 

say — 
Oh, sixty years ago to a day. 
When the bread was baked in the proper way. 
And butter was sweet as new-mown hay. 
And yam was yam — so the grandmothers say — 
Oh, sixty years ago to a day. 

Now, who were those maidens so clever and quick. 

Who never were idle or naughty or sick. 

Who were busy and healthy and handsome and 

Oh, sixty years ago to a day? 

I think you will not have to go very far 
Before you find out who these maidens are : 
Your grandmother's one, and my grandmother's 

one. 
And, in fact, eveiy grandmother under the sun 
Was one of the Mollys or Dollys or Pollys 
Who did such wonderful things they say, 
Oh, sixty years ago to a day. 

Unknown. 
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THE EAELY EISEE. 
(To the memory ofDr, Watts.) 

Of all the people I despise, 

And loathe and reprobate, 
The worst are those who early rise, 

And fear they sleep too late : 

Who rise up with the silly sun, 
Like stupid cows and sheep. 

Who go to bed when day is done. 
And waste their night in sleep. 

Who wake their neighbors with a yell 
Just in their sweetest doze ; 

Who have malicious joy and fell 
To break up their repose. 

The time which gives them most delight 
Is dank and dampsome mom ; 

The warm and lamp-lit hours of night 
They look upon with scorn. 

Early they seek their downy beds, 

And early they arise, 
No glint of reason lights their heads 

To make them good or wise. 
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A torment to the world they live, 

And unlamented die, — 
But, ah, what pleasure do those give 

Who long in slumber lie ! 

The morning hours of sweet repose 

Improve their nature so 
That life for them serenely goes ; 

They no discomfort know. 

Beloved by all their fellow-men, 
They pass along life's way. 

And general is the sorrow when 
Their lives aside they lay. 

Then, little girl or little boy. 

Be not too swift to rise ; 

For morning slumber is a joy. 

Like those of Paradise. 

Anonymous. 



SYMPHONIES IN FUR. 

Lady Sealskin, 

A dainty young damsel is Pearl, 
Beelad in the softest of sealskin : 
Fm told her papa is an Earl ; — 
Just watch her most gracefully twirl. 
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A lovely and lissom young girl, 
Whose jersey is tight as an eelskin ; 
A dainty young damsel is Pearl, 
Beclad in the softest of sealskin. 

Miss Otter, 

You never, Fm certain, saw such 
A lithe little learner in otter ! 
She's ready to fall at a touch ; 
Behold how she's anxious to clutch 
Her ebony-stick with a crutch, 
By which she's enabled to totter. 
You never, I'm certain, saw such 
A lithe little learner in otter. 

Princess Ermine, 

Pray, who is the pretty Princess, 
Who is robed in the royalest ermine? 
And exquisite velveteen dress. 
With bangles that ring more or less ; 
I'm sure you're unable to guess, 
And 'tis hardly for me to determine ! 
Pray, who is this pretty Princess, 
Who is robed in the royalest ermine! 

Miss Silver 'Gray BahUt. 

Here comes that big baby called Bee, 
Who is clad in the coat of a bunny ! 
A romping young rebel is she — 
Her skirts only reach to her knee. 
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Her life's fall of mischief and glee, 
And a '' spill '' she thinks screamingly funny. 
Here comes that big baby called Bee, 
Who is clad in the coat of a bunny ! 

The Hon. Mabel Sable. 

Oh, had I ten thousand a year 

Pd marry Miss Mabel in sable ! 

A dainty, divine little dear, 

She's out of my reach though she's near — 

rd woo her to-day without fear. 

And wed' her at once, were I able ! 

Oh, had I ten thousand a year 

Pd marry Miss Mabel in sable ! 

Miss Bearskin. 

And this is our sweet little Flo, 
A bonny young beauty in bearskin ! 
How glibly she'll glide to and fro, 
And sweet sunny glances bestow. 
While a lovely camational glbw 
Just flushes her exquisite fair skin. 
And this is our sweet little Flo, 
A bonny young beauty in bearskin. 

J. Ashby-Sterry. 
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OVER THE TEA-CUPS. 

Over the tea-cups she looks at me, 

Shiminering tea-cups, one, two, three ; 

One is hers and one is mine, 

T'other is his, — a young man fine ; 

The gruesome he who for many a day 

Has stood 'twixt me and my royal way ; 

For now and again if I ask her out. 

He drops his head and 'gins to pout. 

I dare not hate his hazy eyes. 

Nor let him taste my boot's surprise, 

For if I did she'd cry and scold, 

— Though Solgie, my rival, is three years 

old !— 
So over the cups she looks at me, 
Each day as we drain our "afternoon tea,'' 
'Till I almost feel I would give Japan 
If Solgie was only a thrashdble man ! 

Mae St. John Bramhall. 
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THE CONQUEROR^S PRIZE. 
{From the Danish,) 

*'Eli," said a little strutting chicken, 

" There lies some corn for me. That's fine ! " 

"No," clucked another little chicken, 

"I saw it first — ^the corn is mine." 

*' What ! " said the first one, growing red ; 

''Perhaps you'd like to have a fight? " 

''Just as you please," the other said; 

"We'll see who's best : for might is right." 

" Begin ! " " All right ! " " Come on ! " " Just so ! " 

They fought till blood began to flow. 

The first one had to take to flight ; 

The victor (in a shocking plight) 

Stooped to the com upon the floor, 

And saw, and saw 

Yes, saw — a little stump of straw ! 

Unknown. 
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VERY MODEST. 

He had long adored the youngest Smithers girl — 
For a year his head and heart had been a whirl. 
Oh, the love notes that he penned her ! 
Oh, the glances sweet and tender ! 
Oh, the rich gifts he would send her — 

Like an earl. 

She accepted them — this pretty demoiselle — 
With all the calm assurance of a belle ; 
She took them so demurely. 
That he thought she surely, surely. 
Loved him fondly, truly, purely. 

(What a sell !) 

Among his presents was a point lace fan ; 

A bit of ivory from Japan ; 

A silver chatelaine ; 

A mantilla just from Spain ; 

And a mirror (she was vain) — 

Thoughtful man ! 

He sent chocolate in satin boxes, too ; 

He took her to the play the season through ; 

And he gave her a lorgnette, 

And a jewelled vinaigrette 

(For which he ran in debt — 

Nothing new). 
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He sent her roses by the dozen — and a strand 

Of pearls — superb ! — a five-o'clock-tea stand ; 

And a dainty aquarelle ; 

A high comb of tortoise-shell ; 

Oh, more gifts than one can tell, 

Just off-hand ! 

On her birthday then he thought of something 

new 
(And fresh ideas just now are very few !) 
He bought a solitaire 
Diamond ring — 'twas chastly rare — 
And he sent it with the prayer : 

"Take me too!" 



Her note wa» couched in phrases such as these 
" Too generous youVe been, dear Mr. Keyes ; 
One gift I thought you'd bring — 
But two's another thing ! 
I will jdst accept the ring, 

If you please ! " 

Unknown. 
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FROM A BUCKBOARD. 

A drive T How lovely ! Yes, Fll go of eovne. 
m get my things. . . . There now. Is this your 

horse f 
He's such a nice big fellow. What's his namef 
It's Nelly t Oh ! I hope — ^it's very tame 
And steady. Yes, it is a perfect day. 
You're sure he won't lie down or run awayf 
You needn't laugh ! All horses have their tricks. 
You don't suppose he'll mind that pile of bricks f 
Oh no, Fm not afraid — ^unless he rears. 
Indeed the view is sweet. Just see his ears, 
One forward and one back ! What can he mean? 
How's that? ''The Mountebanks f I haven't 

been. 
I like her singing, but I can't see why 
You men adore her so. He's going to shy ! 
Her acting seems to me quite commonplace, 
And then she's so made up. Don't let him race, 
He might be hard to stop. Here comes a team ! 
Oh, goodness ! There, I didn't mean to scream. 
'Twas silly, wasn't it? Look, here's a bump ! 
What do you think it was that made him jumpf 



Why, home already? Hasn't he been fastf 
Come in and have some tea : it's not half -past. 
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Oh, won't he stand, — not even if he's tied? 
Well then, good-bye. Fve had a lovely ride. 

J. W. Tompkins. 



THE MODERN NYMPH'S REPLY TO THE 
PASSIONATE SHEPHERD. 

If times were as when time was young, 
And reason ruled each shepherd's tongue, 
Thy pretty speeches might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

But times are changed in field and fold. 
At shocking prices sheep are sold, 
And farmers look exceeding glum. 
Foreboding darker days to come. 

The weeds do choke the thriftless fields, 
No profit now the harvest yields ; 
Honey is sought but only gall 
Is found, for still the prices fall. 

Thy pinks, thy stocks, thy Provence roses. 
Are pretty, and I'm fond of posies ; 
But wages may not long be gotten 
When folly's rife and business rotten. 
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A man of straw thy master seems, 
No grain of sense is in thy dreams, 
And my papa would not approve 
Even if I would be thy love. 

But, when times mend, sheep-farms succeed. 
And all on English mutton feed, 
Ask me again, and thou may'st move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

London Punch. 



THE FLY. 

When we are busy through the day 

And see the little fly, 
We scarcely notice him at all 

As he goes buzzing by. 

He is so very, very small, 

That we can hardly see 
Him, as he flies from place to place. 

As hard at work as we. 

But in the morning when we wish 

To take our parting snooze. 
He's bigger than an elephant 

With tackpoints in his shoes. 

Detroit Free Press. 
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WOOING DAYS. 

When wooing days their climax wrought, 

And I to Ethelinda said — 
"Let^s seal our love," responsive thought 

Impelled her then to raise her head 
And purse her tempting lips, whose bliss 

I sipped in long betrothal kiss. 

The honeymoon has waxed and waned, 

And now, by expectation led 
To look for fondness foreordained, 

I thought, by promise courtship bre<L 
I find that when we quaffed that cup 

Of love, we must have sealed it up. 

Unknown. 



AN UP-TO-DATE SOLILOQUY. 

To paint or not to paint t That is the question : 
Whether 'tis better on one's cheeks to suffer 
The marks inflicted by a wearing season, 
Or to take steps against increasing paleness. 
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And, with the rouge pot, end itt To paint, to 

rouge — 
That's all ; and by a simple smear to mask 
Time's onset, and to change the pasty hue 
Our flesh is heir to — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To paint, to rouge. 
To rouge, perchance to daub — aye, there's the 

rub; 
For, of that simple smear, the mess some make 
Must give us pause, and bid us hesitate 
Ere we supply ourselves with new complexions. 
For who would bear the marks of dining out ; 
Of crowded balls, of visits to the opera ; 
Of smart reunions and sleep curtail'd ; 
When she herself might bring youth's roses back 
With a soft hare's foot ? Who would still be pale, 
But that the dread of rouging badly done, 
Of paint put on with ineffectual touch, 
And clumsily withal, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather wear the hue we have 
Than rouge a new one when we scarce know how? 
Thus does self -consciousness and fear of ridicule 
Make cowards of some of us, though not of all ; 
And keep us, in the midst of painted blushes. 
Still sicklied o'er with a pale cast of cheek. 

London Truth. 
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VANITY. 



Among the yain men whom we meet. 

The vainest one of all 
Is he who boasts of his little feet, 

When his head is just as small. 

Unknown. 



LIGHT AND AIRY. 
{"With All Her Faults.'') 

Her nose is slightly "snub," I know, 

But that's a small defect. 
Oh, yes, she squints a bit, although 

It isn't easy to detect. 
Her hair is red, so is her hat, 

Which shows her taste is bad. 
But other charms make up for that ; 

That shall not make me sad. 

Her figure is neither Greek nor yet 
A model for a fashion plate. 

Indeed you may have never met 
A form so angulate. 
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Complexion fair, that you must own — 

Oh, yes, it may be paint ; 
But then so long as 'tisn't known 

The difference is faint. 

Her eyes are such, I must confess, 

A poet never simg ; 
But then, 'tis not for ugliness 

That people should be himg. 
I recognize her each defect. 

And yet with love Pm mad. 

She's lovable in this respect — 

She never had a "fad." 

Unknown. 



THE FROLIC OF A FRIVOLOUS FAN. 

A frivolous fan^ 

Of festive Japan, 

Unfurled its wonders unto me ; 

But this frivolous fan. 

Of festive Japan, 

Hadn't the power to undo me ; 

Though it spread its net. 

And its sail is set. 

With a vowed intent to woo me. 
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With anger this fan, 

Of fitful Japan, 

I caught at with ruthless endeavor. 

But alack ! This fan. 

Of festive Japan, 

I f ail'd from its poicer to sever ; 

Though I spread my net. 

But a fan to get, 

Fve secured its soft poicer forever ! 

Mae St. John Bbamhall. 



THEEE VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 

When a modest maiden marries. 
In delightful dreams she tarries, 
As her fancy surely shifts 
To the thought of wedding-gifts. 
"Every friend who would be pleasant 
Must," she muses, "send a present; 
All acquaintances must pay 
Tax upon my marriage-day. 
Fans and furs and rare old laces, 
Gold-embellished dressing-cases, 
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Bings and brooches, silver mugs, 
Entr6e dishes, claret jugs — 
Tables will with these be laden 
When I marry," gloats the maiden. 

When a modem Ooelebs marries, 
In his heart grim fear he carries. 
"With," thinks he, "our income small. 
We don't want such gifts at all. 
There's that grand piano — gracious ! 
That involves a house more spacious ; 
Then that dressing-bag, alas ! 
That can only go first class ; 
Silver centre-dish and cup, too. 
How can we such things live up to ? 
Every present of pretense 
Means to me increased expense. 
Would that I such gifts could ban 
When I marry," thinks the man. 

When a man and maiden marry. 
Hearts of lead their friends all carry. 
Custom, as they know, demands 
Costly presents at their hands ; 
Ostentation, too, coerces, 
So they empty out their purses, 
Fearful lest their names be missed 
From the always published list. 
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But in private, in a passion, 
Thoy denounce the sordid fashion, 
Crjing, in most bitter strain, 
" Only fancy, fleeced again ! 
Bah ! ^tis an event to dread 
When a man and maiden wed/' 



Unknown. 



A PREFERENCE. 

Consumption is a dreadful thing, and mumps I 

wildly hate ; 
I can't endure pneumonia or weakness in my 

pate. 
I hope that from paralysis I ever shall be free, 
And that heai t failure I may never, never, never 

see. 

I fear the dinful cholera and measles and typhus, 

I find myself in mortal dread of erysipelas ; 

I have no taste for Bright's disease or trouble 

with my hip. 
Nor can I think with ease upon that visitation, 

grip. 
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And yet I'd choose the blooming lot, and take 

my chances few 
Of getting well firom each and all — ^this strictly 

entre no\i8 — 
Before I'd ever risk my life with that so-called 

alert 
And perjured individual; '' The Medical Expert.'' 

Unknown. 



THE CHAPERONE. 

Who is it at the gayest ball, 
Sits grimly up against the wall, 
Quite bored to death by one and allf 

My chaperone. 

Who is it when I linger there, 
Upon the softly shadowed stair, 
Recalls me with an icy glare f 

My chaperone. 

Who is it when the moon is bright. 
And I, with Jack, beneath the light 
Would sleigh, says, ''No, it isn't right"? 

My chaperone. 
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Who is it when an arm is placed 
About my trimly slender waist, 
Appears with such uncalled-for haste f 

My chaperone. 

Who steals in short our joys away? 

Who is it we must all obey? 

Who rules us with a tyrant's sway? 

My chaperone. 

Unknown. 



THE CHAPERONE^S REPLY. 

And this is she whom I behold, 
So different from the maids of old, 
Whose beauteous forms were never sold. 

The modem charge. 

Who is it holds the arm so fast. 
Like rigging to the straining mast. 
And enters suit to make it last? 

My lovely charge. 

Who is it by some naughty chann, 
Holds to her the reluctant arm, 
And cares not for the world's alarm? 

My lovely charge. 
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Who is it in dejected state, 
Who is it now bemoans her fate, 
Like sorrow at the graveyard gatef 

My lovely charge. 

Who is it now, when skies are blue, 
And Heaven^s light seems shining through. 
Would ever make the world all blue T 

My lovely charge. 

Who is it that has overtrained? 
Who is it that has little gained f 
To alter that which God ordained? 

The modem charge. 

Unknown. 



NOT QUITE A SINCERE GIRL. 

"Oh, give me time," she trembling said, 
" A little time to think it over." 

He smiled and kissed her drooping head. 
And yielded like a tender lover. 

"She's but a child," he mused that night, 
"Who shrinks from fate, afraid to test it ; 

She really seemed quite in a fright." 
He little knew how near he'd guessed it. 
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"How shall I break with Jack?" she moaned. 

" He's got my letters. Oh, good gracious ! 
And Harry has my ring," she groaned. 

" He'll keep it, too, he's so audacious. 

"Was ever girl in such a fix? 

I must get rid of Will and Stephen, 
And George and Archibald — that's six, 

And poor dear cousin Tom makes seven." 

As thus she grieved in accents wild, 

He said, while joy his features brightened : 

'* Yes, she is nothing but a child, 
And that is why she seemed so frightened." 

Madeline S. Bridges. 



LINES. 

Perhaps you've met a fellow whom you thought 
of pretty well. 

When you had a brand-new story which you fairly 
ached to tell, 

So you'd pin him in a comer or against an area 
rail, 

And begin with joyous unction to relate your lit- 
tle tale, 
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While he hearkened^ all attention, with the bud- 
dings of a smile 

Showing faintly on his interested countenance 
the while, 

And you tried to be dramatic and to interest your 
friend — 

While he listened most intently till you almost 
reached the end — 

Till you'd nearly reached the climax where the 
listener should roar ; 

Then he'd say: "It ends just this way — ^I've 
heard that yam before." 

Indianapolis Journal 



I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

I remember, I remember, the hoops my best gal 

wore 
When first I went a-sparkin' her, Vay back in 

'54— 
For when Fd see her home o' nights, I allow 'twas 

kinder rough 
To stump along the gutter, 'cause the walk wa'n't 

wide enough ! 
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I remember, I remember, the settin*-room at 

home. 
When the old folks all hed gone to bed an* left 

us there alone ; 
To get in spoonin' distance was more'n I could 

do, 
An* when she tuk the sofy seat there wa'n*t no 

room for two ! 

I remember, I remember, how I us* to sweat an* 

work 
A tryin* to figger out a way to beat that dumed 

hoop-skirt ; 
An' I reckon how I fiddled round two year an* 

more that way 
Afore I got up spunk to ask my gal to name the 

day. 

I wonder, oh, I wonder, if this the truth can be, 
That the comin* hoop-skirt*s bigger than the ones 

I used to see. 
An* if it's so, I want to live just long enough to 

glean 
How the young folks nowadays are goin* to tackle 

crinoline ! 

Unknown. 
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THAT LAMB OF MARY'S. 

That " Mary had a Httle lamb " 

We're willing to allow, 
But that was years and years ago, 

It mnst be mutton now. 

" Its fleece was white as snow " of course, 

This, too, we will allow. 
But, gentle reader, don't you think 

It must be whiskers now ? 

And " every place that Mary went " 

The lamb went, too — allow 
That this was so, once on a time ; 

It must be different now. 

"It followed her to school one day" — 

We also this allow ; 
The teacher turned it out of course — 

Where is that teacher now? 

"What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The children cry — allow 
This to be true — those children must 

Be very old folks now. 
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Arid Mary, well, she lived one time, 

That also we allow ; 
But we have wads of wealth to bet 

She isn't living now. 

Unknown. 



BALLAD OF A BLIGHTED WOOER. 

There were times when I quite acquiesced 
. Li the Freedom of Woman campaign, 
And the notion that wives were oppressed 

Filled my sensitive bosom with pain ; 
But it staggered me much when Elaine, 

On the eve of our nuptial heyday. 
Let it out she meant to abstain 

From consenting in words to obey. 

I admit she was fairly distressed 

When the sequel I had to explain ; 
There was nothing she did not suggest 

That her conscience could bear without strain. 
She would love me with might and with main^ — 

She would honor me, die for me, — ^nay. 
But her womanhood ne'er she could stain 

By consenting in words to obey. 
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I have argued the point, I have pressed, 

But her scruples I combat in vain ; 
I have treated it too as a jest 

Without any perceptible gain. 
So the matter is like to remain, 

For a registrar, needless to say. 
She regards with still greater disdain 

Than consenting in words to obey. 

Mem : What offers? A castle in Spain ; 

To be let, sold, or given away ! 
'Twas my wife's, she had chosen to reign 

By consenting — ^in words — to obey. 

H, C. M. 



AND WHY DON'T YOUf 

I wish that I could go to sea. 
In a well-rigged little boat. 

Where none could ever trouble me. 
Wherever I might float. 

I do not wish for steamers grand, 

Or yachts of any size ; 
A little boat that would not land 

Would gratify my eyes. 
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Then would I sweetly sail away 

Unto the Happy Isles, 
And coast about them day by day, 

For many himdred miles. 

I should not care to go ashore ; 

I wish to be alone, 
Beyond the reach of any bore 

Or of the telephone, 

Beyond the newsboys' steady cry 

About a suicide ; 
Perhaps I'm wrong, but when folks die 

I wish they had not died. 

I want to skirt the Happy Isles 

Where no banks ever fail, 
Where nothing mortal ever riles, 

I want to sail and sail ! 

I want to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 

And steal and steal and steal all day ; 
Why don't you? — I don't dare. 

Unknown. 
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"THE NIGHT AFTEE CHRISTMAS." 

'Twas the night after Christmas, and all through 

the house 
Not a creature was stirring, excepting a mouse. 
The stockings were flung in haste over the chair, 
For hopes of St. Nicholas were no longer there. 
The children were restlessly tossing in bed, 
For the pie and the candy were heavy as lead, 
While mamma in her kerchief, and I in my gown. 
Had just made up our minds that we would not 

lie down. 
When out on the lawn there rose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my chair to see what was the mat- 
ter. 
Away to the window I went with a dash, 
Flung open the shutter, and threw up the sash. 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 
Gave a luster of noon-day to objects below. 
When what to my long-anxious eyes should ap- 
pear, 
But a horse and a sleigh, both old-fashioned and 

queer : 
With a little old driver, so solemn and slow, 
I knew at a glance it must be Dr. Brough. 
I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
When upstairs came the Doctor, with scarcely a 
sound. 
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He wore a thick overcoat, made long ago, 

And the beard on his chin was white with the 

snow. 
He spoke a few words, and went straight to his 

work, 
He felt all the pulses, — ^then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose. 
With a nod of his head, to the chimney he goes, — 
*^ A spoonful of oil, ma'am, if you have it handy, 
No nuts and no raisins ; no pies and no candy ; 
These tender young stomachs cannot well digest 
All the sweets that t^ey get ; toys and books are 

the best. 
But I know my advice will not find many friends. 
For the custom of Christmas the other way tends. 
The fathers and mothers, and Santa Glaus, too, 
Are exceedingly blind. Well, a good-night to 

you ! " 
And I heard him exclaim, as he drove out of 

sight, 

''These f eastings and candies, make Doctors' 

bills right." 

Unknown. 
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IF YOU WANT A KISS, WHY, TAKE IT. 

There's a jolly Saxon proverb 

That is pretty much like this, — 
That a man is half in heaven 

If he has a woman's kiss. 
There is danger in delaying, 

For the sweetness may forsake it ; 
So I tell you, bashful lover. 

If you want a kiss, why, take it. 

Never let another fellow 

Steal a march on you in this ; 
Never let a laughing maiden 

See you spoiling for a kiss. 
There's a royal way to kissing, 

And the jolly ones who make it 
Have a motto that is winning, — 

If you want a kiss, why, take it. 

Any f 6ol may face a cannon, 

Anybody wear a crown, 
But a man must win a woman 

If he'd have her for his own. 
Would you have the golden apple. 

You must find the tree and shake it ; 
If the thing is worth the having. 

And you want a kiss, why, take it. 
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Who would bum upon a desert 

With a forest smiling by? 
Who would change his sunny summer 

For a bleak and wintry sky? 
Oh, I tell you there is magic. 

And you cannot, cannot break it ; 
For the sweetest part of loving 

Is to want a kiss, and take it. 

Unknown. 



DARWINISM IN THE KITCHEN. 

I was takin' off my bonnet 
One artemoon at three, 

When a hinseck jumped upon it 
As proved to be ^ flea. 

Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it. 

But I hadn*t long to wait 
Ere it changed into a cricket. 

Says I, " Surelie my senses 

Is a-gettin' in a fog ! " 
So to drown it I commences, 

When it halters to a frog. 
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Here my heart began to thump; 

And no wonder I felt funky ; 
For the frog, with one big jump, 

Leaped hisself into a monkey. 

Then I opened wide my eyes, 

His features for to scan, 
And observed, with great surprise, 

That that monkey was a man. 

But he vanished from my sight. 

And I sunk upon the floor, 
Just as missus with a light 

Come inside the kitching door. 

Then, beginnin' to abuse me. 

She says, " Sarah, you've been drinkin' I '' 
I says, " No, mum, you'll excuse me, 

But Fve merely been a-thinkin'. 

"But as sure as Fm a cinder. 

That party what you see 
A-gettin' out the winder 

Have developed from a flea." 

Unknown. 
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THE LITTLE PEACH. 



A little peach in the orchard grew — 
A little peach of emerald hue ; 
Warmed by the sun and wet by the dew. 

It grew. 

One dajy passing the orchard through. 
That little peach dawned on the view 
Of Johnnie Jones and his sister Sue — 

Those two. 

Up at the peach a club he threw — 
Down from the tree on which it grew 
Fell the little peach of emerald hue — 

Mon Dieu ! 

She took a bite and he a chew^ 

And then the trouble began to brew — 

Trouble the doctor couldn^t subdue. 

Too true. 

Under the turf where the daisies grew 
They planted John and his sister Sue 
And their little souls to the angels flew — 

Boo-hoo ! 
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But what of the peach of emerald hue, 
Wanned by the sun and wet by the dewT 
Ah, well, its mission on earth was through — 

Adieu! 

EUGENX Fl£LD. 



ANY ONE WILL DO. 

A maiden once, of certain age, 
To catch a husband did engage ; 
But, having passed the prime of life 
Li striving to become a wife 
Without success, she thought it time 
To mend the follies of her prime. 

Departing from the usual course 
Of paint and such like for resource. 
With all her might this ancient maid 
Beneath an oak-tree knelt and prayed ; 
Unconscious that a grave old owl 
Was perched above — ^the mousing fowl I 

" Oh, give I a husband give ! '' she cried, 
"While yet I may become a bride ; 
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Soon will my day of grace be o'er, 
And then, like many maids before, 
FU die without an early love, 
And none to meet me there above ! 

*^ Oh, 'tis a fate too hard to bear ! 

Then answer this my humble prayer, 

And oh, a husband give to me ! " 

Just then the owl from out the tree. 

In deep base tones cried, " Who-who-who ! " 

"Who, Lord? And dost thou ask me who? 

Why, any one, good Lord, will do." 

Unknown. i 



LINES BY AN OLD FOGY. 

I'm thankful that the sun and moon 

Are both hung up so high. 
That no presumptuous hand can stretch 

And pull them from the sky. 
If they were not, I have no doubt 

But some reforming ass 
Would recommend to take them down 

And light the world with gas. 

Unknown. 
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CONVERSATIONAL. 

'* How's your father!" came the whisper, 
Bashful Ned the silence breaking ; 

" Oh, he's nicely," Annie murmured, 
Smilingly the question taking. 

Conversation flagged a moment. 
Hopeless Ned essayed another : 

"Annie, I — I," then a coughing, 
And the question, "How's your mother?" 

"Mother? Oh, she's doing finely ! " 
Fleeting fast was all forbearance. 

When in low, despairing accents, 
Came the climax, "How's your parents?" 

Unknown. 



THE MAN WHO BRINGS THE ICE. 
{Suitable for reading in warm weather.) 

The man with the melon is welcome still. 
And the man with the cream is nice ; 

But the mellow fellow who fills the bill 
Is the man who brings the ice : 
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Who drops it there, 

In a ten-cent slices 
And cools the air 
- As he hollers " lee ! " 

His rambling wagon the children know ; 

And ''Isn't he good and nicef '' 
They cry, as scampering out they go 

For a chat with the man with ice. 

Each outstretched hand 

Gets a little slice ; 
Oh, it's a fairy land 

When the man brings ice ! 

The horse that he drives looks wet and cool ; 

His wagon of rude device, 
The heat divides with its freezing sides — 

A-drip from the drops of ice ! 

And here and there, 

As he saws a slice, 
He cools the air 

With his "Ice! Ice! Ice!" 

So the man with the melon is welcome still. 
And the man with the cream is nice ; 

But the mellow fellow who fills the bill 
Is the man with the dailv ice : 
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Who drops it there, 

In a ten-cent slice, 
And cools the air 

As he hollers " Ice ! " • 

Unknown. 



DROPS OF WATER. 

Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 

To go upon a journey. 
Once happened to agree. 

They had a cloud for a carriage. 
They drove a playful breeze. 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 

But oh, there were so many. 
That soon the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 

And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam. 

Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 

Unknown. 
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BECAUSE HE DIDN'T THINK. 

Once a little turkey, fond of her own way, 
Wouldn't ask the old ones where to go or stay. 
She said: 'Tm not a baby. Here I am half 

grown, 
Surely I am big enough to run around alone ! " 
Off she went; but somebody, hiding, saw her 

pass, 
Soon like snow her feathers covered all the grass, 
So she made a supper for a sly young mink, 
'Cause she was so headstrong that she wouldn't 

think. 

Once there was a robin lived outside the door. 

Who wanted to go inside and hop upon the floor. 

"No, no," said the mother, "you must stay with 
me! 

Little birds are safest sitting in a tree ! " 

"I don't care," said robin, and gave his tail a 
fling; 

*' I don't think the old folks know quite every- 
thing." 

Down he flew, and Mtty seized him before he'd 
time to wink. 

"Oh," he cried, "I'm sorry; but I didn't think." 
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Now, my little children^ who may read this song, 
Don't yon see what trouble comes from thinking 

wrong? 
Can't you take a warning from their dreadful fate, 
Who began their thinking when it was too latef 
Don't think there's always safety, don't suppose 

that you know more 
Than anybody knows who has gone before. 
But, when you're warned of ruin, pause upon the 

brink, 
And don't go under headlong, 
'Cause you didn't think. 

Phcebe Cart. 



CIRCUMSTANCES AND CASES. 

'^ There's plenty of work for this morning," she 

cried: 
'^ There's baking, and scrubbing, and sweeping 

beside." 
But she went at the baking with laughter and 

song. 
And she said as she finished, ** That didn't take 

long." 
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And then to the scrubbing — and how she did 

scrub! 
The boards were like snow when she gave the 

last rub. 
Her hands were so deft and her arms were so 

strong ; 
And she said as she finished, ^' That didn^t take 

long." 

The dinner was over, the work was all done ; 
"And now for that errand," she said: "I must 

run! 
Six o'clock comes so soon when the days are so 

long." 
And off she went, humming a verse of that song. 

The road she'd to travel was as straight as a die. 
She knew every step, and she meant just to fly ; 
But she met an acquaintance down there by the 

stile. 
And somehow — ^that errand — ^it took a good while. 

Unknown. 
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i 



IT COMES TO HIM. 



" I never quit the farm at all 
Onless it's just to make a call 
Down to the village store ; 
An' yit I git my change an' rest, 
That folks now-days are so possessed 
To go a-tourin' for. 

'' How do I manage itf Waal, now, 
I rather sorter guess as how 
That ain't so hard to learn. 
I git my change an' rest all hunk 
When Ann Maria packs her trunk 
And goes away for hem." 

Unknown. 



EASY STREET. 

Along the shady thoroughfare, 
Each open mouth may have its fill, 

And all the people living there 
May use their moments as they will. 
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Now men start out with ready feet, 

To reach that highway broad and gay — 

A simple task, for Easy Street 
Is only just a block away ! 

" A block is but a little space ; 

A little toil will do the thing," 
Men cry, and each with tearful face. 

They set to work and, working, sing. 

'^ We hunger now, but soon we'll eat ; 

The fruit is near in view," they say. 
They toil and tug, but Easy Street 

Keeps, somehow, still a block away. 

''A block is greater than it seems. 
Yet still the goal is well in sight — 

No greener gardens show in dreams," 
They muse, and press from dawn till night ; 

And bleed and bum in cold and heat. 
Till eyes ache out and hair is gray ; 

Still smile and hope, but Easy Street 
Is always just a block away. 

 

And when the smiling time departs. 
When arms hang Hmp and strength is past, 

A chill comes over minds and hearts 
Where patient hope is starved at last. 
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A few brave men ignore defeat. 
And struggle on till some fine day 

They fall in death, when Easy Street 
Is only just a block away. 

B. N. Stevens. 



ROVER IN CHURCH. 

'Twas a Sunday morning in early May, 

A beautiful, sunny, quiet day. 

And all the village, old and young. 

Had trooped to church when the church bell 

rung. 
The windows were open, and breezes sweet 
Fluttered the hynm-books from seat to seat. 
Even the birds in the pale-leaved birch 
Sang as softly as if in church. 

Right in the midst of the minister's prayer 
There came a knock at the door. " Who's there, 
I wonder?" the gray-haired sexton thought 
As his careful ear the tapping caught. 
Rap J rap, rap, rap, — ^a louder sound. 
•The boys on the back seats turned around. 
What could it mean f for never before 
Had any one knocked at the old church door. 
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Again the tapping^ and now so loud. 

The minister paused (though his head was 

bowed). 
Rappety-rap ! This will never do ; 
The girls are peeping, and laughing too ! 
So the sexton tripped o'er the creaking floor, 
Lifted the latch, and opened the door. 

In there trotted a big black dog, 

As big as a bear ! With a solemn jog 

Bight up the centre aisle he pattered ; 

People might stare, it little mattered. 

Straight he went to a little maid, 

Who blushed and hid, as though afraid, 

And there sat down, as if to say, 

"Fm sorry that I was late to-day; 

But better late than never, you know. 

Besides, I waited an hour or so. 

And couldn't get them to open the door. 

Till I wagged my tail and bumped the floor. 

Now, little mistress, Fm going to stay, 

And hear what the minister has to say." 

The poor little girl hid her face, and cried ! 
But the big dog nestled close to her side, 
And kissed her, dog fashion, tenderly. 
Wondering what the matter could be ! 
The dog being large (and the sexton small). 
He sat through the sermon, and heard it all, 
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As solemn and wise as any one there, 

With a very dignified, scholarly air ! 

And, instead of scolding, the minister said, 

As he laid his hand on the sweet child's head 

After the service, " I never knew 

Two better listeners than Eover and you ! " 

James Buckham. 



TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
{By a Miserable Wretch,) 

Roll on, thou ball, roll on ! 
Through pathless realms of Space 

Roll on ! 
What, though Fm in a sorry case ? 
What, though I cannot meet my bills? 
What, though I suffer toothache's ills? 
What, though I swallow countless pills? 
Never you mind ! 

Roll on ! 

Roll on, thou ball, roll on \ 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on ! 
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It's true Fve got no shirts to wear ; 

It's true my butcher's bill is due ; 

It's true my prospects all look blue — 

But don't let that unsettle you ! 

Never you mind ! 

BoU on ! 

[It rolls on. 

"W. S. Gilbert. 



SAINT PATRICK. 

St. Patrick was a gentleman^ 

Who came of decent people ; 
He built a church in Dublin town, 

And on it put a steeple. 
His father was a Gallagher, 

His mother was a Brady ; 
His aunt was an O'Shaughnessy, 

His uncle an O'Grady. 
So, success attend St. Patrick's fist. 

For he's a saint so clever ; 
Oh ! he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 

And bothered them forever ! 

The Wicklow hills are very high. 
And so's the hill of Howth, sir ; 
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But there^s a hill, mucli bigger still, 

Much higher nor them both, sir : 
'Twas on the top of this high hill 

St. Patrick preached his sarmint 
That drove the frogs into the bogs, 

And banished all the varmint. 

There's not a mile in Ireland's isle 

Where dirty varmin musters. 
But where he put his dear fore-foot, 

And murdered them in clusters. 
The toads went pop, the frogs went hop. 

Slap-dash into the water ; 
And the snakes committed suicide 

To save themselves from slaughter. 

Nine hundred thousand reptiles blue 

He charmed with sweet discourses. 
And dined on them at Killaloe 

In soups and second courses. 
Where blind-worms crawling in the grass 

Disgusted all the nation. 
He gave them a rise, which opened their eyes 

To a sense of their situation. 

No wonder that those Irish lads 

Should be so gay and frisky. 
For sure St. Pat he taught them that. 

As well as making whiskey ; 
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No wonder that the saint himself 
Should understand distilling, 

Since his mothex^kept a shebeen-shop 
In the town of Enniskillen. 

Oh, was I but so fortunate 

As to be back in Munster, 
'Tis I'd be bound that from that ground 

I never more would once stir. 
For there St. Patrick planted turf, 

And plenty of the praties, 
With pigs galore, ma gra, ma'store, 

And cabbages — and ladies. 
So, success attend St. Patrick's fist, 

For he's a saint so clever ; 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 

And bothered them forever ! 

Henry Bennbtt. 



> 



HOSPITALITY. 



When friends are at your hearthstone met, 
Sweet courtesy has done its most 

If you have made each guest forget 
That he himself is not the host. 

T. B. Aldrigh. 



f 
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THE WISE MAN. 

There is a man in our town 

Who is so wondrous wise, 
He knows he cannot sing at all, 

And so he never tries. 

He also knows he has no wit, 

Like many fimny folks, 
And so he never bothers me, 

By getting off his jokes. 

And when he has no word to say, 
He's wise enough, though young. 

To sit about while others talk. 
And hold his little tongue. 

John Kendbick Bangs. 



OLD GRIMES. 

Old Grimes is dead ; that good old man 

We never shall see more ; 
He used to wear a long, black coat, 

All buttoned down before. 
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His heart was open as the day, 

His feelings all were true ; 
His hair was some inclined to gray, 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whene'er he heard the voice of pain, f 

His breast with pity burned ; 
The largO; round head upon his cane 

From ivory was turned. 

Kind words he ever had for all, 

He knew no base design ; 
His eyes were dark and rather small, \ 

His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind. 

In friendship he was true ; 
His coat had pocket-holes behind. 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes 

He passed securely o'er, 
And never wore a pair of boots f 

For thirty years or more. 

But good old Grimes is now at rest. 

Nor fears misfortune's frown ; 
He wore a double-breasted vest, i 

The stripes ran up and down. 
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He modest merit sought to find, 

And pay it its desert ; 
He had no malice in his mind, 

No ruffles on his shirt. 

His neighbors he did not abuse, 

Was sociable and gay ; 
He wore large buckles on his shoes, 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze^ 

He did not bring to view, 
Nor make a noise town-meeting days, 

As many people do. 

His worldly goods he never threw 

In trust to fortune's chances. 
But lived (as all his brothers do) 

In easy circumstances. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious cares 

His peaceful moments ran ; 
And everybody said he was 

A fine old gentleman. 

Albert Gordon Greene. 
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WIDOW MALONE. 

Did yon heaar of the Widow Malone, 

Ohone ! 
Who lived in the town of Athlone, 

Alone ! 
O, she melted the hearts 
Of the swains in them parts, — 
So lovely the Widow Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So lovely the Widow Malone. 

Of lovers she had a full score. 

Or more, 
And fortunes they all had galore, 

In store ; 
From the minister down 
To the clerk of the Crown, 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 

Ohone ! 
All were courting the Widow Malone. 

But so modest was Mistress Malone, 

'Twas known 
That no one could see her alone, 

Ohone ! 
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Let them ogle and sigh, 

They could ne'er catch her eye, 

So bashful the Widow Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So bashful the Widow Malone. 

Till one Misther O'Brien, from Clare 

(How quare ! 
It's little for blushing they care 

Down there) 
Put his arm round her waist, — 
Gave ten kisses at laste, — 
"O," says he, "you're my Molly Malone, 

My own ! " 
"O," says he, "you're my Molly Malone." 

And the widow they all thought so shy. 

My eye ! 
Ne'er thought of a simper or sigh, — 

For why? 
But, ''Lucius,'' says she, 
" Since you've now made so free. 
You may marry your Mary Malone, 

Ohone ! 
You may marry your Mary Malone." 

There's a moral contained in my song. 

Not wrong ; 
And one comfort, it's not very long, 

But strong : 
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If for widows you die, 

Learn to kiss, not to sigh ; 

For they're all like sweet Mistress Malone^ 

Ohone ! 
O, they^re all like sweet Mistress Malone. 

Charles Lever. 



POPPING COEN. 

And there they sat, a-popping com, 
John Styles and Susan Cutter — 

John Styles as fat as any ox. 
And Susan fat as butter. 

And there they sat and shelled the com, 
And raked and stirred the fire. 

And talked of different kinds of com, 
And hitched their chairs up nigher. 

Then Susan she the popper shook. 
Then John he shook the popper, 

Till both their faces grew as red 
As saucepans made of copper. 
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Popping Com. 
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And then they shelled, and popped, and ate, 

All kinds of fun a-poking, 
While he haw-hawed at her remarks. 

And she laughed at his joking. 

And still they popped, and still they ate — 
John's mouth was like a hopper — 

And stirred the fire, and sprinkled salt. 
And shook and shook the popper. 

The clock struck nine — the clock struck ten. 
And still the com kept popping ; 

It struck eleven, and then struck twelve. 
And still no signs of stopping. 

And John he ate, and Sue she thought — 

The corn did pop and patter — 
Till John cried out, " The corn's a-fire ! 

Why, Susan, what's the matter?" 

Said she, "John Styles, it's one o'clock; 

You'll die of indigestion ; 
I'm sick of all this popping com — 

Why don't you pop the question?" 

Anonymous. 
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THE POINT IN VIEW. 

On the top of the world, where there^s lots of snow, 

As all the geographies say, 
A small Eskimo, just to make the time go. 

Was building a Snow Man one day. 

Now it happened by chance that two Polar Bears 

Came strolling along that way : 
" Perhaps it is none of our affairs. 

But what are you making?" said they. 

"A Snow Man of course," said the Eskimo : 

The Bears gave a comical stare ; 
Said they, '*If you must make a person of snow, 

Why on earth don't you make a Snow Bearf " 

He sat himself down for a moment to think 

Of some suitable sort of reply, 
When a Penguin, two Foxes, a Seal and a Mink, 

And a Walrus came wandering by. 

They stopped just a casual look to take, 

A casual word to say ; 
And each had a trifling suggestion to make 

In a patronizing way. 

The Penguin said, "Eeally, it isn't half bad, \^ 
And shows lots of promise, you know; 

Yet I think for my part, though perhaps it's a fad, 
A Snow Penguin were more apropos." 



J 
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Tlie Foxes, the Seal, and the Mink were afraid : 
They knew little of art, so they said, 

But they thought he would show better taste if 
he made 
A Fox, Seal, or Mink in its stead. 

The Walrus said nothing, nor listened, but when 
They'd finished, he ventured to say, 

"It doesn't look much like a Walrus, bat then 
Perhaps when it's finished, it may." 

They turned then to go : but the Eskimo — 

Alas ! he was seen no more ; 
The heat of his anger and shame and chagrin 
Had melted the snow where the crust was thin, 

And he'd sunk, so to speak, through the floor. 

Unknown. 



/ 



IN HER NEW BATHING SUIT. 

She sits beside the sea to-day, 

A vision fair and sweet. 
And merry, laughing wavelets play 

Around her feet. 
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Unconscious of the passers, she 

Pretends to be, I ween : 

The maiden is not there to see, 

But to be seen. 

Unknown. 



EQUESTRIAN COURTSHIP. 

It was a young maiden went forth to ride. 
And there was a wooer to pace by her side ; 
His horse was so little, and hers so high, 
He thought his Angel was up in the sky. 

His love was great, though his wit was small ; 
He bade her ride easy — and that was all. 
The very horses began to neigh, — 
Because their betters had nought to say. 

They rode by elm, and they rode by oak. 
They rode by a churchyard, and then he spoke : 
"My pretty maiden, if you'll agree, 
You shall always amble through life with me." 

The damsel answered him never a word, 

But kicked the grey mare, and away she spurred. 

The wooer still followed behind the jade, 

And enjoyed — like a wooer — the dust she made. 
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They rode thro' moss, and they rode thro' more, — 
The gallant behind and the lass before : — 
At last they- came to a miry place, 
And there the sad wooer gave up the chase. 

Quoth he, "If my nag was better to ride, 

Pd follow her over the world so wide. 

Oh, it is not my love that begins to fail. 

But I've lost the last glimpse of the grey mare's 

tail." 

Thomas Hood. 



THE TWINS. 

In form and feature, face and limb, 

I grew so like my brother. 
That folks got taking me for him, 

And each for one another. 
It puzzled all our kith and kin, 

It reached a fearful pitch ; 
For one of us was bom a twin. 

And not a soul knew which. 

One day, to make the matter worse. 
Before our names were fixed, 

As we were being washed by nurse. 
We got completely mixed ; 
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And thus, you see, by fate's decree, 

Or rather nurse's whim, 
My brother John got christened me, 

And I got christened him. 

This fatal likeness ever dogged 

My footsteps when at school. 
And I was always getting flogged. 

When John turned out a fool. 
I put this question fruitlessly. 

To every one I knew, 
" What would you do, if you were me. 

To prove that you are youf " 

Our close resemblance turned the tide 

Of my domestic life. 
For somehow, my intended bride 

Became my brother's wife. 
In fact, year after year the same 

Absurd mistakes went on. 
And when I died, the neighbors came 

And buried brother John. 

Henbt S. Leigh. 
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JUST OUR SENTIMENTS. 

Burning sun and scorching sky ; 
Fleecy clouds just floating by ; 
Mercury^s amazing high ; 
Sweltering babies howl and cry ; 
Baldheads cuss the festive fly ; 
Beer's preferred to com and rye ; 
Summer i^aids for menf oiks sigh : 
Men look on with envious eye, 
As returning anglers lie ; 
Watermelon's good, oh, my ! 
There's no call at all for pie : 
Bace-track bettors can't espy 
Any earthly reason why 
Life's worth living : nor can I, 
For the heat turns all awry. 
Fat men feel as if they'd die, 
And wish autumn days were nigh. 
Tons of ice the people buy : 
Ice-cream soda fountains vie 
For people's dimes, and score a tie 
With lemonade, and Coney I — 
Land's in full panoply. 
Good gracious ! this must be July. 

Unknown. 
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THE MUSE MUDDLED. 

I sat me down some lines to write^ 

But soon was in a mood to fight ! 

I scarcely had begun my song 

Before the ragman came along ! 

(Oh ! I wished the fiend to throttle !) 

" Ole — ^rag — ole — ^rag — any — ^rag — ^bottle f " 

I tried again : got through a line, 
And caught a glimpse of something fine. 
But only glimpse ; for I was then 
Made crosser than a setting hen. 
This time, it was that awful sell : 
'* Mac — Rell — ^Mac — Rell ! — ^Nice — afresh — Mac — 
ReU ! " 

I waited till Mack — Rell got by, 

Then feeling mad enough to cry, 

Picked up again my pen and wit, 

And started in to make a hit, 

When this refrain fell on my ear : 

" Baynaynees ! — ^Bye — ^Baynaynees — ^haer ! " 

I thought to give it up : but then — 
Should tongue be let to squelch the penf 
No, no ! I tried the thing once more : 
Alas ! No better than before ! 
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The greasy fiend that filched my hope 

Came on the scene with " Sope I Sope ! Sope ! " 

At length I gave up all contorl 

With bitter feelings in my soul. 

Ought any city sell the right 

To howl the street from mom till night? 

Ought citizens be robbed their peace 

By traders in old rags and grease f 

Bhould venders be allowed to yell 
Through decent streets like imps of hellf 
Distress the sick, dispel all thought. 
Because some wares are sold and bought? 
Why not all merchants do the same? 
To Bedlam change fair Boston's name? 

Methinks there is a better way, 
Our people will demand, some day, 
For trade in rags and fish and fruit — 
A way that folks of sense will suit 
Pray give us, now, do people say, 
Belease them "Be — ^nah — ^na — ^a — ^a 1 '' 

LoRiN Ludlow. 
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THE PASSING OF SUMMEB. 

Across the vision of the clerk the giddy seaside 
flits 

As in his thin alpaca coat the livelong day he 
sits. 

And on the dust-worn drummer's face the shad- 
ows swiftly play 

As in the crowded train he speeds upon his heated 
way. 

The order-book is damp with warmth, the wheels 
of trade move slow, 

And over all the sweltering mass the summer 
breezes flow. 

In airy costume, light and free, the summer girl 

is seen, 
Her flowing tresses mingling with the play of 

nature's green ; 
She promenades the hotel porch, and on the sand 

she Hes, 
And advertises silken hose to all admiring eyes. 
With reckless Cupid at her back she skirts the 

mountain-top. 
And by the latest rings she wears betrays the 

men who pop. 
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Upon the ocean's azure breast the yachts have 

spread their sails. 
And by the brook the fisherman his scanty luck 

bewails. 
The tennis court is gay with life, the croquet 

mallet's heard, 
And with immense ambition the mosquito now 

is stirred. 
The early morning fly is here, the iceman with 

his smile, 
And while he toils the plumber at the seaside 

spends his pile. 

The dust is flowing overhead ; the sun is beating 

down 
Upon the field, and meadow, and the ever-busy 

town. 
The countless throngs are moving with their 

faces toward the west, 
To where the wondrous World's Fair is prepared 

to meet the test. 
The summer's here ! When, later on, our steps 

are homeward bent, 
Why, then 'twill be quite time enough to think 

of all we've spent. 

Unknown. 
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A SIMILE. 

Dear Thomas, didst thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman's shop? 

There, Thomas, didst thou never see 

CTis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his little rage, 

In jumping round a rolling cage ; 

The cage, as either side turned up, 

Striking a ring of bells at top? — 

Moved in the orb, pleased with the chimes, 

The foolish creature thinks he climbs : 

But, here or there, turn wood or wire. 

He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merry blades 

That frisk it tmder Pindus' shades. 

In noble song and lofty odes. 

They tread on stars, and talk with gods ; 

Still dancing in an airy round, 

StiU pleased with their own verses* sound ; 

Brought back, how fast soe'er they go. 

Always aspiring, always low. 

Matthew Prior. 



•i 
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THE GOBLINS' LOVE AFFAIR. 

L 

Two goblins loved a fairy maid, 

And every Sunday night 
They both would hasten to her home 

And court with all their might. 

n. 

Her home it was a lily pad 

Upon a swampy lake. 
Upon its broad verandah leaves 

A spider there did make 
A hammock of an airy web ; 

And on this breezy thing 
The three would sit till twelve p.m., 

And spoon Uke anything. 

in. 

But this could not for long endure ; 

The green-eyed monster came, 
Stole in the goblins' little breasts, 

And set their hearts aflame. 
And so, at last, one moony night. 

They quarrelled and they swore, — 
Then challenged, tho' the fairy maid 

Did many tearlets pour. 
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IV. 

They met down 'mid the marshy reeds 

On a little six-inch plain ; 
With blades of grass they fought it out 

And fell in deadly pain. 
The moon looked down in sad surprise 

Upon the lovers dead ; 
The fairy wept a week or two 

And then got married. 

B. W. Bergengren. 



REALIZATION. 

I wished one day, with Burns, some power'd gie 
The g^ft by means of which myself Td see 
As to the watching world I seemed to be. 

And, as it chanced, some fairy came my way 
And granted me the wish Fd made that day ; 
And O ! it filled my soul with blank dismay. 

For as I looked — ah, how my pride did fall : — 
Aghast I staggered back against the wall : 
The world was not aware of me at all ! 

Carlyle Smith. 
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COLORED STOCKINGS. 
(An Idyl of the Street Corner,) 

Eliza was a fair young girl. 

Godly, and goodly, too ; 
She wore a panier number twelve, 

And a slipper number two : 
Her ankle fine and foot divine; 

Continuations plump. 
And innocent of cotton, that 

Made hearts of seers thump. 
Made these degenerate days of ours^ 

Not gone for legal tender. 
Some social Aaron, viewing her — 

Her — ankle, swelling, slender, 
Had surely toiled to model it, 

Had wrought a cunning mold, 
And set up for all men to see 

Another Calf of Gold. 

Alas ! that many a maiden holds, 
As sadly knows the poet, 

That if her foot is pretty, then 
Her duty is to show it. 

Eliza was not one of these, 
But modest as a saint, 
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As a violet 'neath a mossy stone 

Or as most women ain't. 
On windy days, reUgiously 

She shtmned the public street, 
And muddy crossings favored by 

Male connoisseurs in feet. 

It fell upon an autimtm day 
Of bleak and blundering mood, 

Eliza was returning from 
An errand of great good ; 

To a narrow, muddy walk she came, 
Where three bad young men stood. 

Now, these were very bad young men, 

To whom no themes were meet 
For converse they did not treat of 

Striped hose and pretty feet. 
And these young men were betting men, 

And wagers they would lay 
On any subject any man 

Might start on any day. 
And when Eliza they beheld 

Approaching modestly, 
Quoth Jones : ** That hers are white and red, 

111 wager thee a V." 
Saith Brown : " Their hue is white and blue — 

Let Smith be referee." 
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The words the modest maiden heard, 

And her mind was torn apart 
With the fiercest passion that can rage 

In any female heart. 
Dilemma dire she could not dodge, 

A double-homed distress ; 
To show them or to show them notf 

To lift or spoil her dress f 
But, "hoping something might turn up" 

Besides her garments, she 
Walked slowly to the muddy spot 

Where stood the dauntless three. 

The three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon her feet — 
Are there no stones above but such 

As serve for the thunder fleet f 
Will no destroying Angel wing 

His way adown the street T 

Many the shapes that Fortune takes ! 

Odd are the parts she plays ! 
Incredible her instruments ; 

And wonderful her ways ! 
The maid had reached the muddy spot, 

Her skirt was partly raised ; 
With speculation in their eyes 

Those three bad young men gazed — 
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When, lo ! adown the muddy street 

A young and fiery colt, 
A grocer's wagon hitched unto, 

Came like a thunderbolt ! 
There came a burst of thunder-sound — 

Those young men, where were theyf 
With broken bones, both Brown and Jones 

In the muddy gutter lay. 
And a clod of mud with a fearful thud 

It struck the referee. 
And made him like to those heathen men 

Who have eyes but cannot see. 
And his sense misused was cancelled like that 

Of Tom of Coventry. 

And so it was that Eliza fair. 

That good, godly maid. 
Passed by those three bold, bad young men. 

Who had wicked wagers laid. 
And none of them knew were they red or blue. 

Or white without a shade. 

Unknown. 
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TO WRITEES FOR THE PRESS. 

Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay — 

Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way ; 

And whether you write on rural affairs. 
Or particular things in town, 

Just a word of kindly advice, my friend — 

Boil it down. 

For if you go spluttering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do. 

Your butter is spread so much, you see. 
That the bread looks plainly through. 

So when you have a story to tell. 
And would like a little renown, 

To make sure of your wish, my friend — 

Boil it down. 

When writing an article for the press. 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words. 
And let it be crisp and dry ; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done up exactly brown. 

Just look it over once more, and then — 

Boil it down. 
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For editors do not like to print 

An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not eare 

For a couple of yards of song. 
So gather your wits in the smallest space. 

If you'd win the author's crown, 
And every time that you write, my friend — 

Boil it down. 

G. B. F. Hallock. 



THE BICYCLE GIBL. 

The bicycle girl is plump and round, 
Her cheeks are rosy, her skin is browned, 

Her eyes are bright with health. 
In her modest gown of navy blue. 
She gets all the admiration due 

To a woman's greatest wealth. 

Her flesh is firm and her muscles strong, 
Her rounded limbs might well belong 

To a goddess of olden time. 
As she glides along on her silent wheel 
All men admire, for all men feel 

That her vigor is sublime. 
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Then hail to the bicycle girl, and long 

May she live and grow more strong, 

As a woman ought to do. 

Till her weaker sisters also try 

With her in her health and her strength to vie, 

And get them bicycles too. 

Unknown. 



DESPERATION. 

The early morning fly now bores 
An ample passage through the screen, 
And gaily seeks the man who snores 
With mind and muscle all serene. 
How wondrous peaceful is the scene, 
Where Morpheus his kindness stores 
Until that insect, fierce and lean. 
Comes through the net's elastic pores. 

How sadly broken is that nap ! 
How madly sings the fiendish fly ! 
The startled sleeper aims a slap 
And lands on his defenseless eye. 
And when he rises, by and by, 
To sooth the pain of his mishap. 
He finds his features bruised, awry, 
And parti-colored, like a map. 
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Is there a neighborhood near by 
Where some one has a room to let, 
Where songsters thrill the midnight sky, 
Where wails the mody clarionet f 
'Tis there a youth his lot would set 
And awake all night without a sigh ; 
'Tis thus alone that he will get 
A chance to dodge the morning fly. 

Unknown. 



DIFFERENT VIEWS. 
(A Christmas Duet.) 

O, Christmas comes but once a year !^ 

(And even that is once too many ;) 
Hurrah for all its right good cheer ! 

(/ wish I had my share of any /) 
What flavor of the good old times ! 

( What hopeless and egregious folly /) 
What evergreens and merry chimes ! 

(What prickles ever lurk in hoUy !) 

Indeed it is a merry time ; 

(But ! those countless Christmas numbers !) 
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For now we see the pantomime, 

{And now the waits disturb our slumbers!) 

We've kisses 'neath the mistletoe — 
(2 hate such roughy unseemly capers !) 

And hearty welcomes, frost and ssow; 
(Yes, in the illustrated papers.) 

Around the groaning Christmas board, 

( WJiich never equals expectations, ) 
Where old and young are in accord — 

(/ luite the most of my relations !) 
I view the turkey with delight, ; 

(A tough old bird, beyond aU question /) 
The blazing puddiog — ^what a sight I 

(^lis concentrated indigestion !) 

Laugh on, ye merry girls and boys ! 

(Each year the Christmas boxes strengthen,) 
Each year brings with it countless joys ; 

{The Christmas bills each year they lengthen!) 
To all we pledge the brimming glass ! 

( WJiat days of gorging and unreason !) 
Too quick such merry moments pass — 

{Why canH we ship the festive season f) 

J. Ashbt-Sterry. 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE. 



A little Swiss lady whose name was Jeanne, 

Lived close to the Swiss frontier ; 
While over in France, across the way, 
Lived her little French neighbor, Madame Aimee, 

Her friend of many a year. 

And every spring, by a long-tried plan, 
Whose value you'll see at a glance, 

They made of their houses a fair exchange ; 

For said Jeanne, " One is better for travel and 
change, 
So I spend my summers in France.'' 

And when any one called at her new house-door. 

And asked for Madame Aimee, 
She said, ''I am sorry she's not at hand; 
She's gone for the summer to Switzerland, 

But you'll find her over the way." 

Unknown. 
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YOIPD BETTER CHERISH HIM. 

There are husbands who are pretty, 
There are husbands who are witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as smiling* 
as the mom ; 
There are husbands who are healthy, 
There are husbands who are wealthy, 
But the real angelic husband, well, he's never yet 
been bom ! 

Some for strength of love are noted. 
Who are really so devoted 
That whene'er their wives are absent they are 
lonesome and forlorn ; 
And while now and then you'll find one 
Who's a fairly good and kind one. 
Yet the real angelic husband, oh, he's never yet 
been bom ! 

So the woman who is mated 
To the man who may be rated 
As pretty fair, should cherish him forever and 
a day. 
For the real angelic creature, 
Perfect, quite, in every feature, 
lie has never been discovered, and he won't be, 
so they say. 

Unknown. 
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THIS AND THAT. 

Woman's Advice to Woman a Hundred 

Yeabs Ago. 

If you'd be truly blest in love, 

Be constant as the turtle dove 

To him whom Heaven has made your choice ; 

*'Love and obey" — in church your voice, 

For better take him, or for worse ; 

For bags of gold, or empty purse ; 

For love or hate, for peace or war ; 

For Mss, or kick, box, bruise or scar ; 

For dress or rags, for com or chaff ; 

For wine or water, all or half. 

Whichever is your lot in life. 

Be still the good and loving wife. 



If always mindful of your duty 

He will, with love, reward your beauty. 

Modern Views. 

If you'd be truly blest in life, 

Before you take the name of wife 

Tour woman's rights as now decreed 

Securely guard by legal deed. 

This done — ^be free ! No church-made vow 

Is thought to bind a woman now. 
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" To break a solemn oath is sinf " 

" Obey t " There let the man begin ! 

"For good or ill, for better, worse!" 

'M^ yes, but keep your private purse 

All for yourself. Shape out your soul ; 

Grow more and more — ^from half to whole, 

Each is herself — alone you live — 

Each for herself — ^why should you give 

Your precious thoughts, your time, your days. 

To silly children's silly waysT 

When science claims your nobler part ; 

When all your soul goes out to Art ; 

When Fame on giddy heights is seen — 

Shall selfish husbands stand between? 

Why should a household's petty care 

Tie down a soul as free as airf 

Should sugar, washing, beef, or boots 

Distract your mind from high pursuits? 

Forbid it ! To yourself be true. 

Let all else slide, excepting — ^You. 

The noblest, newest, grandest thing 

(Thus the Norwegian sage doth sing) 

Is Freedom. As for marriage ties 

And foolish chains and priestly lies — 

Snap, tear, and rend 'em ! Stand up — ^free ! 

A woman — as she ought to be. 

Walter Besakt. 
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DOMESTIC ASIDES; 



OR, 



Tbxtth in Parentheses. J 

"I really take it very kind, 

This visit, Mrs. Skinner ! 
I have not seen you such an age — 

(The wretch has come to dinner !) 



"Your daughters, too, what loves of girls- 
What heads for painters' easels ! 

Come here and kiss the infant, dears — 
(And give it p'rhaps the measles !) 

" Your charming boys I see are home 
From Reverend Mr. Russell's ; 

'Twas very kind to bring them both — 
(What boots for my new Brussels !) 

"What ! little Clara left at home? 

Well now I call that shabby : 
I should have loved to kiss her so — 

(A flabby, dabby, babby !) 

"And Mr. S., I hope he's well ; 

Ah I though he lives so handy. 
He never now drops in to suj) — 

(The better for our brandy !) 



1 
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"Come, take a seat — ^I long to hear 

About Matilda's marriage ; 
You've come of course to spend the day ! 

(Thank Heaven, I hear the carriage I) 

"What ! must you got next time I hope 

Youll give me longer measure ; 
Nay — I shall see you down the stairs — 

(With most uncommon pleasure !) 

" Good-bye ! good-bye ! remember all, 
Next time you'll take your dinner ! 

(Now, David, mind, Fm not at home 
In future to the Skinners ! ") 

Thomas Hood. 
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ALL'S FAIR. 



o you attend the fair?" she said. 
And tossed her pretty little head. 
He spake up, with a roguish glance, 
"Yes, always, when I get a chance." 

She blushed, and said, " Now don't be green ; 
You know quite well, sir, what I mean : 
There's only one fair in the town." 
Said he, ^'That's what I said to Brown." 
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'* Charles, I shall have to box your ears ; " 
The lovely eyes were full of tears. 
"You know what fair ; will you take me," 
"For better or worse f" said Charles in glee. 

"All's fair in love or war,'' and they 
A family ticket bought next day. 
Now Charles looks into her sparkling eyes, 
And swears he has carried off the prize. 

Unknown. 
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THE NEW CASABIANCA. 



The girl stood on the roller skates, 

But then she could not go : 
She was afraid to tempt the fates 

Because she wobbled so. 
She called aloud, " Say ! Chawley, say ! 

Do come ; help me along ! '' 
But Chawley went the other way. 

Because his legs went wrong ; 
There came a crash — a thunder sound ; 

The girl, oh, where was she! 

Ask of the giddy youth aroimd. 

Who viewed her hosiery. 

Unknown. 



The New Casablanca. 
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MY LITTLE SAUCEBOX. 

Tm a clerk, big and poor, in the fourth-story flat, 
With sometimes a straggle to keep even that ; 
I am looked at askance by my landlady's niece 
As a very big wolf in a very small fleece. 
She's an angular damsel, cross-eyed, rather gay — 
Age, something quite in the centennial way ; 
She can watch like a cat, and pounce like a hawk. 
But there's nothing on earth like the way she can 

talk ! 
My six days of work really seems a release. 
For my one day of rest is no day of peace. 

Ah, Nature ! how careless you were, to be sure. 
To make me so big, to keep me so poor ! 
A repast that would fill any common-sized man 
Leaves me quite as himgry as when I began ; 
And a coat that would fit any one here about. 
On me looks as though I had best go without. 
My head is so large, and my limbs are so long. 
My voice is so deep, and my grasp is so strong. 
That I feel the mistake nothing less than per- 
verse, 
Which left nothing small about me but my purse. 

I've suggested a rise again and again 

To my "boss " at the office — the kindest of men — 
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But the least little hint that Pd like to advance 
Precipitates lectures on funds and finance, 
And though I am patient, and make no complaint, 
Yet I know that 1 wasn^t cut out for a saint. 

Then the angels below and the angels above 
Have conspired against me — Fve fallen in love ! 
She's as poor as myself, so other folks say, 
And it's dear little Saucebox, right over the way. 
She lives, like myself, in a fourth-story flat. 
But not quite alone — no, a bird and a cat 
And a scarlet geranium brighten her shrine. 
And she looks from her window right over to 

mine. 
I never have called, for I haven't a coat — 
Gould I cross the Atlantic and minus a boat? 
But I'm anxiously saving a dime at a time. 
And I look at her window, and she looks at mine. 

A shortish man sees her sometimes to her door ; 
I know he's been three times, he may have been 

more. 
Oh, while I am working and waiting the day. 
What if some one should come and steal her away ! 
Dear, dear little Saucebox, right over the way ! 
O Fate ! and O Fortune ! come once to my door. 
And I swear I will beg you for favors no more. 
Tou made me to grow this ridiculous size. 
You put her right over there under my eyes ; 
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Now over my troubles and trials don't gloat, 
O Fate ! and O Fortune ! but send me a coat. 
And Fll count myself lucky and rich from the day 
That I win little Saucebox from over the way. 

Unknown. 



X 



A HUSBAND REDEEMED. 



Oh, first this husband had to go 

Down toYm to see a man ; 
Then to sit up with an invalid, 

A friend both weak and wan ; 
And then he joined a mythic lodge 

Within whose mystic gate 
He and his fellows gathered them 

Together oft and late. 
He came home with chalk upon his sleeve, 

With cloves upon his breath, 
And he would wake his sleeping wife 

In the midnight still as death, 
With cries of "Pool ! " and " That bursts me ! " 

"I call — ^what have you gotf 
" Three aces." Then he'd name the place 

Which Beecher says is not. 
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Deeply his young wife sorrowed, 

But she did not shed a tear, 
Nor walk off to her father's house 

On her tiny shell-like ear ; 
For she knew more logic than is writ 

Beid, Hamilton, or Shairp in ; 
She was, in her own expressive phrase. 

Another kind of hairpin. 
She merely knit her pretty brows. 

And tossed her braids of silk. 
And said to herself in low, sweet tones, 

" ni fetch him to his milk ! " 

"Oh, where are you going, my husband!" she 
said, 

"Oh, where are you going!" said she. 
"Oh, to a lodge meeting," he said, "a meeting 

of emergency." 
"Oh, when will you come back, my husband!" 
she said, 

"Oh, when will you come back!" said she. 
" Oh, it may be one, or it may be two, 

A.M., or it may be three ; 
But hie thee to bed at the usual hour. 

And do not wait up for me." 
" Oh, wrap yourself up, my husband," she said, 

"And don't forget the latch-key." 
"But why are you tricked out, my dear," he said, 

" In unwonted braverie ! " 
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'' Oh) I thought my husband perhaps would stay 

At home to-night with me ; 
But go ; for thou art an A. F. A. M. 

Of the 330/' 

Forth fared he unsuspecting. 

But soon discovered he 
Had left at the house behind him — 

At the house behind him his key. 
So home he fared to get it, 

When, lo ! an unwonted sight. 
His house was as bright as Mr. 

Lord's was last Friday night. 
"What guest can she be expecting 

To-night? " he hoarsely said. 
"Let me not name it to you, 

Te chaste stars, but I have a dread.'' 
He rang ; he heard the rustle 

Of a dress familiar to him, 
And a whisper came through the key-hole, 

Saying quietly, "Is that you, Jim?" 

'Tis two months since he heard that whisper 

Through that quiet key-hole come, 
But in that two months that husband 

Has not spent one evening from home. 
On a husband so devoted 

The sun doth not shed its light ; 
His cara sposa he suffers 

Not one second from his sight. 



1 
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When at night he hears on the threshold 

A step that hath there no biz. 
He taketh his pistol and goeth 

To see if a burglar *tis. I 

His lodge's emergent meetings I 

Have come to a sndden end ; 
He hath no more pressing appointments 

To keep down town with a friend. I 

When his wife plays the piano 

He doth neither doze nor yawn, 
But thinks about Desdemona — 

P. S. — His name is John ! 

G. T. L. 



TO A 5ua. 

Come hither, red potato-bug, 

And frankly tell to me 
What makes you be so ravenous 

And full of energy? 

Is your sole purpose here on earth 

To eat potato tops? 
To sit and stuff your little hide ' 

And spoil potato crops? 
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You seem to have no nobler aim, 

Nor other work to do, 
Than just to sit and eat and eat, 

All day and all night, too. 

Now he who only lives to eat. 

And can no reason give 
For being on this eartii at all, 

Is scarcely fit to live. 

But there are bigger bugs than you 

Whose lives are just as vain, 
And whose existence on this globe 

Is harder to explain. 

Unknown. 



A WAENING. 

She was only sixteen ; she was pretty ; 

Her foot was bewitchingly small ! 
Her father was "warm," as the phrase is. 

And, fact most delightful of all, 
I had reason to think, as I fancied, 

That she was attracted by me. 
(Let the time, if you please, be last summer ; 

The scene at St. John, in N. B.) 
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I was there on a pleasant excursion, 

Had found it exceedingly tame ; 
Had reviled both the place and the people, 

In terms Fd be sorry to name ; 
When it chanced I met with this charmer — 

You^l excuse my not mentioning how ; 
Suffice it to say that her father 

(I can taste his Madeira e'en now) 

Knew some of my friends or relations, 

And, in hearty, Canadian style, 
Declared me his guest for a fortnight. 

And would take no denial the whUe. 
And she f Oh, she blushed and said nothing. 

But she looked so deliciously sweet, 
I'd have gone if he lived in an almshouse. 

Instead of on Oliver Street. 

We'll omit the events of my visit ; 

Enough with that rapture I burned. 
And, as mentioned before, I had causes 

For believing my love was returned : 
And we'll come, without further preamble. 

To the story I started to tell. 
Of the service she asked me to do her, 

And the fate that my efforts befell. 

She said she'd a cousin in Boston 
To whom she'd some trifle to send ; 
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And (here came the daintiest blushes), 

Regarding me quite as a friend, 
She asked, as a very great favor, 

That Fd take a trunk under my care ; 
And then, I consenting, she gave me — 

I won't tell you what, I declare. 

We were just coming up Boston Harbor 

When a man in blue flannel came round. 
And, demanding the keys of their owners. 

Examined what baggage was f oxmd. 
Imagine my painful emotion 

When in very gruff tones I was told 
That the duties on what that trunk carried 

Would be ninety-eight dollars in gold ! 

I paid it — ^it took all my money 

And some that I borrowed — ^before 
That trunk was released from its durance 

And allowed to be carried on shore. 
And the warning I wish to inculcate 

On all who this episode con 
Is to never bring trunks up to Boston 

From the people who live at St. John, 

Unknown. 
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A SONG OF SEPTEMBER. 

Two little flies in my chamber I see ; 

I have killed one, and now there are three. 

Three little flies crawling over my door ; 
I have killed two, and now there are four. 

Four little flies on the wall still alive ; 

I have killed three, and now there are &vq. 

Five little flies, but their fate soon Fll fix ; 
I have killed four, and now there are six. 

Six little flies to torment me have striven ; 
I have killed five, and now there are seven. 

Seven little flies, buzzing early and late ; 
I have killed six, and now there are eight. 

Eight little flies, all impatient to dine ; 

I have killed seven, and now there are nine. 

Nine little flies within reach of my pen ; 
I have killed eight, and now there are ten. 

O good Beelzebub, "Lord of the Fly" ; 
Call home the children who thus multiply. 

Unknown. 
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THE MONKEY'S VALENTINE. 

There once was a monkey 

Met a kangaroo girl, 
Whose sly, tender glances 

Set his heart in a whirl. 

« 
He put in a letter 

Some very sweet rhymes, 

"Which he wrote and re-wrote 

At least fifty times. 

He tied it with ribbon 

To a tnrtle-dove's tail, 
So it went, don't you seel 

By the overland mail. 

Now whether she got it 

I really can't say. 
For letters get lost. 

Or go sadly astray. 

But, if she received it. 
She laughed at his suit ; 

For weeks the poor fellow 
Was surly and mute. 

Frank H. Staupper. 
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A BAR HARBOR ROMANCE. 

She was a summer maiden, 

Slender, seduetive and fair. 
He was a Harvard half-back 

With a very distinguished air. 

They drove, they danced and they boated, 

And flirted away the days. 
He talked of college and foot-ball, 

And she of society's ways. 

But oft on the moonlit evenings. 
When they sauntered along the shore. 

They murmured of dearer topics 
That figure in lovers' lore. 

Yet they parted at last with coldness, 

As the fondest of sweethearts can. 
For they simultaneously discovered through 

the agency of a mutual friend that — 
He was engaged to a Boston girl. 
And she to a New York man. 

Mabel T. J. 
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THE WEAKER SEX. 

She'd been a belle all winter long — ^the queen, in 

f act, of all. 
She'd been to all the coaching meets ; had danced 

at every ball. 
No function of society had this fair maiden 

missed. 
Her name was certain to be found on every social 

list. 
When summer came she .went away to get a 

needed rest^ 
And to the hills she hied herself, because they 

pleased her best. 
And this is how she took her ease, this lovely 

city belle, 
And this is how she "rested" in that little moun- 
tain dell. 

She walked each day a dozen miles 'twixt break- 
fast-time and one ; 

She bowled five games of ten-pins ere the lunch 
hour was begun ; 

She played five sets of tennis, and she took a 
horseback ride. 

And then a row upon the lake this worn-out 
maiden tried. 
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She dressed for dinner after six ; and when the 

meal was o'er 
She promenaded up and down the hotel corridor, 
Until at nine the orchestra began its evening 

task, 
And then she'd dance the hours through with 

any one who'd ask. 

She danced the waltz with Billy Jones; she 
danced the York with me ; 

She tripped the polka with a boy whose age was 
ten and three ; 

And when the men were all worn out and ready 
for repose, 

This lovely belle was just as fresh as any bud- 
ding rose. 

And as I watched this maiden when the day at 

last was done, 
I deemed her the most wonderful of wonders 

'neath the sun. 
Her kind of "rest" would take a man — the 

strongest man I know — 
And but a single week of it would surely lay 

him low. 

And so I ask this question, which this maid 

brought to my mind. 
As I sat wrapt in wonderment at her and all her 

kind: 
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Why is it that these girls can do the things that 

make men wrecks, 

And yet be called by all mankind at large '^ The 

Weaker Sex" f 

Unknown. 



\ 
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L 



" The more the merrier ! " Is it so 
"When she's his sweetheart, he her beauf 
I fancy, if to each yoall go, 
Both he and she woiQd tell you "no." 

n. 

"In for a penny, in for a poxmd," 

Is a doctrine most imsound, 

Else our contribution plate 

Would have had quite a different fate. 

m. 

"None but the brave deserves the fair," 
Quite true: 
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But those who get their just deserts 

Are few : 

So there is surely hope for me 

And you. 

Unknown. 



THE ESCAPE. 

Alone by the sounding sea they sat. 

He in his flannels white, 
She in her gown and her jaunty hat, 

Fleecy and fluffy and white. 

"IVe promised to marry you soon,'' she said, 

** And I mean it, so never fear ; 
But I wanted to ask if you knew,'' she said, 

"That gowns like this are dear?" 

" I mention this gown, because, you see, 

It fits me and feels so nice ; 
If you're a good guesser, my dear, maybe 

You'll hit right away on the price." 

" Why, certainly, dearest," he laughingly spoke, 
" I'm aware that your gowns are not low. 

And of course getting married is never a joke ; 
Let us say twenty dollars or so." 
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She smiled. 'Twas a pitying smile she gave. 

"It was ninety-five dollars," quoth she ; 
And her lover rose as a great green wave 

Game in from the sobbing sea. 

" Ninety-five dollars ! " he echoed. " Well, well I 

Excuse me a moment, my own ; 
Some one is calling me in the hotel, 

But an instant 111 leave you alone.'' 

And he sped away, and his bill he paid, 
And homeward his footsteps set : 

And as for the ninety-five dollar maid. 
Maybe she's sitting there yet. 

Tom Masson. 



A MIDNIGHT CONFIDENCE. 

I am a Jersey 'skeeter, and I revel by the sea, 
A-biting dudes and common folk in manner bold 

and free ; 
To-day Fm full of English blood; to-morrow 

every vein 
May hold the bluest, richest gore that ever came 

from Spain. 
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Another day Fm like as not to sing "Die Wacht 
am Bhein," 

From having bit a German when perchanee I 
came to dine ; 

And there are times when, reeling on my happy 
daily ways, 

I take a nip that's Paris bred and hum the ''Mar- 
seillaise." 

Ofttimes I am a Enssian from my wing-tip to my 

biU; 
Ofttimes I hold the richest blood youll find on 

Murray Hill. 
Sometimes I take a mixture, but I find it does 

not pay, 
Unless I wish to suffer pain for many an anxious 

day. 

For I have found that when Fve bit a Briton and 
a Celt, 

Fm pretty sure to suffer in the regions of my 
belt; 

And when a Frenchman I have nipped, of Ger- 
mans I keep free ; 

I do not want a battlefield down in the midst of me. 

From which I think 'tis evident, while seeming 

free from care, 
I have to keep a watchful eye upon my bill of 

fare; 
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And that is why I stick by you, my friend, the 

livelong night ; 
I*m dieting — ^and if I may, I'll have another bite. 

John Eendbick Bangs. 



AN IDYL OP THE SEA. 

"If only the yachts had a yard," I said, 
" Like the ships which go sailing past, 

I'd dig and I'd weed so hard," I said, 
" To make things grow up fast." 

"And what would you plant t " the skipper cried, 

And his voice seemed to jeer at me. 

"Fve heard that currants," I chipper replied, 

**Do flourish on the sea." 

Unknown. 



A CURTAIN LECTURE. 

My wife and I had jest gone to bed, 
When a curtain lectur' to me she read 
" Ef I was a man," sez my wife to me, 
"I think I should he a man," sez she. 
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"Why, wot is the matter, Jane?" sez I; 

"Matter enough,^' was her reply. 

"I wouldn't go preachin* temperance 

An' votin' fer license, both ter wunce ! 

I wouldn't Stan' up in church an' pray 

Fer the curse of drink to be took away ; 

Fer the Lord in marcy to look an' bless 

The needy widder an' fatherless ; 

An' then march up to the polls nex' day 

An' vote jest eggsackly the other way ! 

I think I should hev at my command 

At least jest a leetle grain uf sand ; 

An' whenever a poUytishun showed 

His rum-blossom nose 'round my abode, 

An' commenced his blarney to git my vote, 

A-singin' the song he'd lamt by rote, 

I'd spunk up to him an' tell him wot 

I thought of him ; an' ez like ez not 

I'd jest perlitely show him the door. 

An' invite him to never call no more ! 

I think I'd know enough," sez Jane, 

"When a rumseller works with might an' 

main 
To gain a pint in the town elexshim. 
To see that it wasn't jest my complexshun ! 
An' what he wanted so awful bad 
Was the very thing he ortn't to had ; 
An' I'd work ag'in it, tooth an' nail, 
My motto, ' No sech word ez fail ! ' 
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An' I wouldn't care one cent in cash 

Ef the publiciat party went in smash ! 

I'd hev my conshens clear an' sound — 

An' know I was treadin' on solid ground, 

Ef I was a man," sez Jane, once more. 

But I had already begun to snore. 

I wasn't asleep, but then I meant 

She'd think I was ; fer her argyment, 

I own, I couldn't quite answer it, 

Though it struck right home to me, every bit. 

But Jane, she groaned when I didn't cheep. 

An' then turned over an' went to sleep. 

W. A. J. 



LINES. 

She made up her frizzes with irons. 
She made up her face with chalk ; 
You'd never suppose 
That her lips of rose, 
Whenever she'd smile or talk. 
Were colored with scarlet tinting. 
Or her blushes were purchased pink. 
Or this beautiful girl's 
White teeth were pearls 
She could take out as quick as a wink. 
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She made up her neck and shoulders 
(They were both of them kalsomined), 
And one day when Fred 
Asked if they should wed 
She easily made up her mind. 

Unknown. 



V 



LINES. 



I You must wake and call me early, call me early, 

mother dear. 
To-morrow will be the hottest day of all the 

scorching year. 
Of all the scorching year, mother, the day of a 

thirst to slake. 

And I must sizzle and bake, mother, I must sizzle 

and bake. 

Unknown. 



^ 



ON THE FLY. 

Pray, where do all the flies come from 
That vex us so these days — 

That buzz and fly and crawl about, 
And pester us always? 
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The toper makes the bottle fly 

Before he goes dead broke ; 
The blacksmith makes the fire fly, 

Smiting with lusty stroke. 

The carpenter makes the saw fly 

From daylight unto dark ; 
The driver makes the great horse fly 

Out at the driving park. 

The grocer makes the mean sand fly 

To "fix" his sugar cheap; 
The boarders make the butter fly, 

Thus making landlords weep. 

And the cyclone makes the house fly— 

The meanest fly of all ; 
But now 'tis time to say "shoo fly," 

And wait for frost this fall. 

Unkko'wn. 



THE MONKEY'S SCHE^^. 

The monkey said to the chimpanzee, 

In a monkey's original way, 
" If we should start a peanut stand, 

Don't you think we could make it pay? 
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" The boys would buy the nuts of you, 

As you sat your stall beside, 
And every boy would divide with me 

As he passed where I was tied* 

'' So you eould sell and I eould feast, 
And I think we eould make it pay ; 

For you could sit and handle the cash, 
And I could eat all day." 

Unknown. 



A BALLAD OP AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 

In the coves of the Island of Treasure, 

On the tropical beach of Falese, 
I have taken unlimited pleasure, 

Wafted there by a favoring breeze. 
I have lingered with Lang and his Bookmen, 

I have gossiped the day long with Gosse, 
But have wearied of Stead and his spookmen, 

And have steadfastly wished for their loss. 

I have studied Vanburgh and Pinero, 
Ford and Webster, Kit Marlowe and Jones, 

While to me, Oscar Wilde was a hero. 
With his wittily cynical tones ; 
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But so long as ''A Doll's House " the craze is, 
I am sure that the public might see, 

If they wish for a play that amazes, 
They can get one much better from me. 

I have shared in each joy and each sorrow 

Of the garrulous " Warriors Three," 
I have traveled in Spain with George Borrow, 

I have tasted the Autocrat's tea ; 
I have listened to Barriers sweet " Thrumming,'' 

And enjoyed "Lady Windermere's Fan," 
But I think of the writer who's coming. 

And wonder if I am the man. 

Unknown. 



A CULINARY PROBLEM. 

We were busy one day in the kitchen, 
I deep in some cook-book lore. 

And he perched up on the table 
Driving a "coach and four." 

But when I had finished this sentence 

In a recipe I had found, 
" Set on the stove and stir constantly," 

The driver looked around. 
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And leaving his play for a minute, 

He whispered in my ear : 
" How could any one ' set on the stove ' 

And not * stir constantly,' dear t '' 

Mary Oahoon. 



AN AWFUL mPOSSIBnJTY. 

The soaking rain is pouring down — 
How it would fill your cup 

With bitterness if some day it 

Should start to pouring up : y 

Umbrellas then would be no use, 

And men in rubber boots 
Would have to go, while all the girls 

Would put on bathing suits. 

You'd have a fountain on your lawn 
Beside each blade of grass, 

To keep your cellar warm and dry 
You'd need a floor of glass. 

If you were camping in a tent. 
You'd have to sleep on top. 

And all night you'd be praying that 
The cursed rain might stop. 
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In fact, great inconyeniences, 

Too numerous to state, 
Would follow, if the falling rain 

Should cease to gravitate. 

So let us hope there'll be no change 

At least in our town, 
And that instead of pouring up 

The rain will still pour down. 

Unknown. 
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THE LITERARY GIRL. 

Girl in hammock 
Reading book, 

Man comes by. 
Takes a look. 

Girl is anxious 
That the man 

Thinks she's built on 
Bookish plan. 

He's from Boston, 

And the gal 
Thinks he's intel- 

Lectual. 
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Man steps up : ad- 
Mires her gown : 

Sees the book is 
Upside down. 



Unknown. 



THE DIFFERENCE. 

I. 

Oh, my dainty maiden table 
Was the fairest thing to see I 

With its cups and pot and kettle 
In order, quaint, for tea. 

For the pot was royal Worcester, 
With a cup Belleck, or two ; 

Bare Dresden bits and golden spoons. 
And cozy etched in blue. 

n. 

And naught had ever jarred upon 
The kettle's cheerful song : 

And pretty girls with jewelled hands 
Had, with me, sipped Oolong. 
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m. 

But my dainty married table 

Is a shocking thing to see ! 
'Midst its cups and pot and kettle, 

In order quaint for tea — 
See, there is a bowl of ashes, 

Burnt matches and a " snipe," 
And a pouch of Turkish mixture. 

And a briar bull-dog pipe ! 

Unknown. 



WHEN IT BEGAN. 

When Eve had made free with the fruit of the 
tree. 

And returned to the shade of her bower. 
Said Adam to her, " Will you come out with me. 

And stroll through the groves for an hour!" 

She curtained her face with her tresses and 
sighed — 

A sigh that seemed bom of despair — 
And in faltering accents to Adam replied, 

" I cannot ; Fve nothing to wear." 
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Since then it is common for women to say, 
When they think their apparel's threadbare, 

And their husbands invite them to concert or 
play: 
"I can't go, for Fve nothing to wear." 

Unknown. 




GENERALLY THE CASE. 

He went to bed at nine o'clock, 

Was up again at five : 
He worked from dawn to dewy eve. 

Quite more dead than alive. 
And so he piled the dollars up. 

To leave them to his son. 

And the boy he blew in every red 

And had a lot of fun. 

Unknown. 



MY NEIGHBOR. 

My neighbor was a widder an' she hed a rundown 

farm, 
An' her cows an' pigs an' chickens done a mighty 

lot o' harm 
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To my fields ajinin^ an' I stood it quite awhile, 
Till I wouldn't be imposed on in no sech kind o' 

style ; 
So I looked my very maddest es I walked up to 

her door, 
Till she looked up at me smiHn' while a-washin' 

up the floor. 
An' her cheeks was red es roses an' her hair es 

black es night — 
I forgot to soold an' sass her, fer she seemed so 

sweet an' bright. 

But my hand was to the plough now, an' it 

wouldn't never do 
To forgit them deperdations jes' by lookin' at 

her shoe. 
So I gethered up my anger an' I said: "Now, 

Mrs. Brown" — 
An' my tone put out her eyes' light an' the lashes 

they fell down. 

But I ain't no man fer f oolin', an' I went right on 

to say, 
How her pigs et all my melons, an' her cows et 

tons o' hay ; 
How her chickens scratched my com out, an' I 

wouldn't hev it so, 
Gittin' harder all the time, Hke a madman will, 

you know. 



THEY'RE COMINa HOME. 

What awful sound disturbs the night, 
And starts us fi*om our sleep, 

While timid people in affright 
Up from their couches leap? 
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Then the widder she looked up, with a tear-drop 

on her cheek, 
An' a somethin' in her throat that wouldn't let 

her speak. 
But she sobbed an' cried out in a kind o' teary \ 

tone, 
Thet she hed no one to help her, an' was poor 

an' all alone. 

An' my hand was off the plough then an' reachin' 

out f er hem — 
I hed learnt a suddent lesson that I never thought 

I'd learn. 
Well, my seoldin' was a failure, seein' what I 

thought to do. 
For her pigs an' cows are all here, an' the wid- 

der's with 'em too. 

Will F. McSpabren. 
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Hark ! Nearer ! Ho ! — ^ha ha ! 'Tis plain 
What makes the wild uproar : 

The picnic's singing ''Home again, 
Home from a foreign shore." 

Unknown. 



AT WHIST. 

Across the polished table there 
I see her sitting now ; her hair, 
Her eyes, her dainty fingers, too, 
Just as in years agone I knew — 
My partner. 

I led a heart — ^I think the king — 
It passed around the silent ring, 
And, though it was the best one out, 
She paused a moment, half in doubt, 
Then trumped it. 

"Oh, partner, that was the command," 
She said when we had played the hand ; 
Then, wrinkling up her pretty brow, 
" You will forgive me, won't you now. 
For trumping I" 
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Another night, remembered well. 
She sat where moon-cast shadows fell, 
No polished table lay between ; 
The tree boughs made a waving screen 
Above her. 

We talked of other things than whist, 
I strove her fancy to enlist 
With all a lover's gentle art, 
Yet once again I led my heart, 
Unguarded. 

I led my heart again, my last ; 
When round to her the trick had passed 
She thought it not the best one out. 
She paused a moment, half in doubt. 
Then trumped it. 

This time no pleading glance I caught, 
No trembling lips forgiveness sought, 
No eyes with lashes drooping wet 
Told me my partner did regret 
To trump it. 

Unknown. 
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A FALSE SMILE. 

A man with a nature unduly vain 

Will sometimes follow a notion 
To swing himself on a passing train 

When the same is nicely in motion ; 
And when he arises, hopping mad, 

From where he was tumbled and shaken, 
His smile is as false as the one he had 

At the time his picture was taken. 

Unknown. 



i- 



IN A DRY-GOODS SHOP. 



"Where are the linens kept?" she asked. 

"Down-stairs," was the reply. 
She sweetly smiled and grabbed her train 

And quickly hastened by. 
Once down, she ventured to inquire, 

"The linens, are they here?" 
" Just three rooms over to the right 

And straight back to the rear." 
At last she reached the point proposed ; 

"The linens?" — ^like a crash 
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The answer came across the store, 

" They're six rooms over — cash ! " 
Again she jostled through the crowd 

And faintly asked the clerk, 
" The linens, please ? " " Upstairs,'' he said, 

With a tantalizing smirk. 
She reached the top, quite out of breath ; 

"The linens, sir?" she said. 
"In the annex building, five floors up, 

And then walk straight ahead." 
Accomplishing the long ascent. 

Her temper sorely tried, 
She sharply asked the man in charge, 

With wrath she could not hide, 
" Will you tell me where the linens are. 

Or if they're in the store?" 

"We used to keep them, ma'am," he smiled, 

"But do not any more." 

Unknown. 



/ 



THE WISE BIRD. 



In dreamy contemplation sat 

A melancholy owl ; 
He had a most impressive blink 

And awe-inspiring scowl. 
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Some honest wisdom had the bird. 

And like some men to-day. 

He showed his greatest cleTemess 

By what he didn^t say. 

Unknown. 



^ 



SUPPOSE. 

Suppose it were the time for plays . 

And there were one to-night ; 
Suppose the play put on should be 

All tempting to the sight. 

Suppose the opera-house were filled 

With men and women fair ; 
Suppose each man who went to see 

His summer hat should wear. 

Suppose each hat were of the style 
Of broad and sweeping brim, 

Designed to make him seem at least 
All shadow-like and slim. 

Should each man wear his flaring hat, 
Like women through the play, 

"What would the women see forsooth? 
What would the women sayf 

Unknown. 
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STMHilA SIMILIBUS. 

There was a jolly student with a medical degree 
Who talked of naught the livelong day save 
man's anatomy. 

Until at last his grandpa, 
A learned man forsooth, 
Concluded h^ would end things 
And sit down upon the youth. 

Said he, " I ne'er will argue with a verdant youth 

like him, 
But I'll hem him round with leamM saws and 
proverbs old and grim. 

Each argument he offers 

FU crush with adage quaint, 
Till he's not a leg to stand on 
And has learned some self-restraint." 

The maxims swarmed like hornets, the axioms 

like bees, 
With a thought from Aristotle and a line from 
Socrates. 

He dazed him with an adage 

Till he'd time to pick a flaw ; 
Then he ended up the battle. 
And he did it with a saw. 
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But that night a muffled figure stole into the old 

man's room, 
And on that ancient gentleman did work amidst 
the gloom 

With great medical precision 
And with glee that fiends would awe, 
« Till he'd not a leg to stand on, 

And — ^he did it with a saw. 

John Hunt Morgan. 



COUNTRY MUSIC. 

The cock is crowing. 
The cows are lowing ; 
The ducks are quacking, 
The dogs are barking ; 
The mule is braying, 
The horse is neighing ; 
The sheep are baa-ing, 
The boys are ha-ha-ing ; 
The birds are singing. 
The bells are ringing ; 
The brook is babbling, 
The geese are gabbling ; 
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The pigs are squeaking, 
The barn-door creaking ; 
Sally is churning, 
The grindstone turning ; 
John is sawing, 
Willie hurrahing ; 
The peacock screeching, 
And Carrie teaching, 
Amid all the noise. 



Unknown. 



A JINGLE. 

A pin has a head, but has no hair ; 

A clock has a face, but no mouth there ; 

Needles have eyes, but they cannot see ; 

A fly has a trunk without lock or key ; 

A time-piece may lose, but cannot win ; 

A corn-field dimples without a chin ; 

A hill has no leg, but has a foot ; 

A wine-glass a stem, but not a root ; 

A watch has hands, but no thumb or finger ; 

A boot has a tongue, but is no singer ; 

Rivers run, though they have no feet ; 

A saw has teeth, but it does not eat ; 
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Ash-trees have keys, yet never a lock ; 
And baby crows, without being a cock. 

Christika Bosetti. 



LINES. 

Here lies a man who did one noble deed, 

With gratitude we note it ; 

He had an idea for a popular song, 

He died before he wrote it. 

Unknown. 



LINES. 

The peacock has a score of eyes, 
With which he cannot see ; 

The cod-fish has a silent sound. 
However that may be ; 

No dandelions tell the time, 
Although they turn the clocks ; 

Gat's-cradle does not hold the cat, 
Nor foxglove fit the fox. 

Christina Bosetti. 
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CHARLEY, THE STORY-TELLER. 

Charley was a very wayward youth, 
Who to his parents ne'er spoke truth. 
"It matters not," thought he, "forsooth, 
When no one knows : if I tell lies 
They are not written in my eyes ! ^ 

His mother once some questions asked, 
And artful Charles his cunning tasked ; 
When loud the parrot, chuckling, cried, 
" You little rogue ! may woe betide ! 
For, Charley, youVe been fibbing/' 

Then from the comer comes the cat. 

And gives mamma a gentle pat ; 

"Good lady, he's deceiving you," 

She purrs aloud ; " Mew, mew, mew, mew ! 

For Charley has been fibbing." 

Downstairs now frightened Charley steals. 
As though ten cats were at his heels ; 
When by his coat Tray seizes him. 
And cries : " Bow, wow ! " in accents grim, 
" Fie, Charley, you've been fibbing ! " 

Now both with shame and anger red, 
That e'en the cock and hens upbraid. 
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He seeks the garden's safe retreat ; 

But twittering birds there cry : " Tweat, tweat ! 

Fie, Charley, you've been fibbing ! " 

He runs at last from out the town. 
And near a village sits him down ; 
But even there a fly soon comes. 
Who buzzes round his nose and hums, 
" Fie, Charley, youVe been fibbing ! " 

He now the blessed world runs round, 

But rest for him is nowhere found ; 

GU) where he will, his ears still greet, 

"Mew, mew — ^bow, wow — ^buzz, buzz — ^tweat, 

tweat. 
Fie, Charley, youVe been fibbing ! '* 

From the German, 



THE MOTHERLESS TURKEYS. 

The White Turkey was dead ! The White Turkey 
was dead ! 
How the news through the barn-yard went 
flying ! 
Of a mother bereft, four small turkeys were left, 
And their case for assistance was crying. 
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E'en the Peacoek respectfully folded his tail, 

As a suitable symbol of sorrow, 
And his plainer wife said, ''Now the old bird is 
dead, 
Who will tend her poor chicks on the morrow? 
And when evening around them comes dreary 
and chill, 
Who above them will watchfully hover?" 
" Two, each night, / will tuck 'neath my wings," 
said the Duck, 
" Though Fve eight of my own I must cover." 
'' I have 80 much to do ! For the bugs and the 

worms, 
In the garden, 'tis so tiresome pickin' ; 
I have nothing to spare, — ^for my own I must 



care," 



Said the Hen with one chicken. 

"How I wish," said the Gk)ose, "I could be of 
some use. 
For my heart is with love over-brimming ; 
The next morning that's fine, they shall go with 
my nine 
Little, yellow-backed goslings, out swimming ! " 
"I will do what I can," the old Dorking put in, 

''And for help they may call upon me too. 
Though Fve ten of my own that are only half- 
grown. 
And a great deal of trouble to see to. 
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But those poor little things, they are all heads 
and wings, 
And their bones through their feathers are 
stiekin' ! " 
"Very hard it may be, but, O, don't come to 
me!" 

Said the Hen with one chicken. 

"Half my care, I suppose, there is nobody 
knows, — 
Fm the most overburdened of mothers ! 
They must learn, little elves ! how to scratch for 
themselves. 
And not seek to depend upon others." 
She went by with a cluck, and the Goose to the 
Duck 
Exclaimed in surprise, " "Well, I never ! " 
Said the Duck, "I declare, those who have the 
least care. 
You will find, are complaining forever ! 
And when all things appear to look threatening 
and drear. 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in. 
For aid in your woe, O, beware how you go 
To a Hen with one chicken ! " 

Marian Douglas. 
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THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 

The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 

And sang to a small guitar, 
" O lovely Pussy ! O Pussy, my love ! 

What a beautiful Pussy you are, — 

You are. 

What a beautiful Pussy you are ! " 

Pussy said to the Owl, " You elegant fowl ! 

How wonderful sweet you sing ! 
O let us be married, — ^too long have we tarried, — 

But what shall we do for a ring? " 
They sailed away for a year and a day 

To the land where the Bang-tree grows, 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig stood 

With a ring in the end of his nose, — 

His nose. 

With a ring in the end of his nose. 

"Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shil- 
ling 
Your ring? " Said the Piggy, " I will," 
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So they took it away, and were married next 
day 
By the turkey that lives on the hill. 
They dined upon minee and slices of quince, 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, — 

The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 

Edward Lear. 



TOPSY-TURVY WORLD. 

If the butterfly courted the bee. 

And the owl the porcupine ; 
If churches were built in the sea. 

And three times one were nine ; 
If the pony rode his master ; 

If the buttercups ate the cows ; 
If the cat had the dire disaster 

To be worried, sir, by the mouse ; 

If mamma, sir, sold the baby 
To a gipsy for half-a-crown ; 

If a gentleman, sir, was a lady, — 
The world would be upside-down ! 
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If any or all of these wonders 

Should ever come about, 
I should not consider them blunders. 

For I should be inside-out ! 

Unkncwtn. 



A SHORTHAND SONNET. 
( Written on the fan of a flirt. ) 

They are blue 
As the skies — 
Those sweet eyes, 
Made to woo \ 
But can you 
E*er surmise — 
Are her sighs 
False or true ? 

To beguile, 

And to hurt 

With a smile 

And desert ; 

Is the wile 

Of a Flirt. 

J. Ashby-Sterry 
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SUBUEBAN. 

He arranges his clothes on the back of a chair 
In a regular fashion, with scrupulous care ; — 
The coat's at the bottom, the trousers on top, 
That he at the mom, when from bed he doth hop. 
May lose not a minute, but e'en as with wings 
Fly into his raiment, and don all his things, 
To be off like the wind as it flies o'er the plain, 
To catch that imperative 8.30 train. 

B. E. M. 



ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE CAT. 
(Drowned in a tub of gold-fishes,) 

'Twas on a lofty vase's side. 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers, that blow ; 
Demurest of the tabby kind. 
The pensive Selima, reclined, 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
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Her eoaty that with the tortoise vies. 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes. 
She saw, and purred applause. 

Still had she gazed ; but 'midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The Genii of the stream : 
Their sealy armor*s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 

Betrayed a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw : 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise f 

What cat's averse to fish? 

Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretched, again she bent. 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled.) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled. 

She tumbled headlong in. 

Eight times emerging from the flood. 
She mewed to every watery god, 
Some speedy aid to send. 
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No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred : 
Not cruel Tom, nor Susan heard. 
A favorite has no friend ! 

From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne'er retrieved. 

And be with caution bold. 
Nor all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glitters, gold. 

Thomas Grat. 



THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN. 

So goes the world ; — ^if wealthy, you may call 
This, friend, that, brother ; — ^friends and brothers 

all; 
Though you are worthless — ^witless — ^never mind 

it; 

You may have been a stable boy — ^what thent 
'Tis wealth, good sir, makes honorable men. 
You seek respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 

But if you are poor, Heaven help you! though 

your sire 
Had royal blood within him, and though you 
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Possess the intellect of angels too, 
'Tis all in vain ; — ^the world will ne'er inquire 
On such a score :— Why should it take the pains f 
'Tis easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. 

I once saw a poor fellow, keen and clever, 
Witty and wise : — ^he paid a man a visit. 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave him a welcome. ''Strange,'' cried I, 

"whence is itf " 
He walked on this side, then on that, 
He tried to introduce a social chat ; 
Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 
Some formally and freezingly replied, 
And some 
Said by their silence — " Better stay at home." 

A rich man burst the door. 

As Croesus rich, I'm sure 

He could not pride himself upon his wit. 

And as for wisdom he had none of it ; 

He had what's better ; he had wealth. 

What a confusion ! — all stand up erect — 

These crowd around to ask him of his health ; 

These bow in honest duty and respect ; 

And these arrange a sofa or a chair. 

And these conduct him there. 

"Allow me, sir, the honor ; " — Then a bow 

Down to the earth — Is't possible to show 

Meet gratitude for such condescension f 
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The poor man hung his head, 

And to himself he said, 

" This is indeed beyond my comprehension : " 

Then looking round, 

One friendly face he found. 

And said — " Pray tell me why is wealth preferred 

To wisdom?" — " That's a sUly question, friend ! " 

Replied the other — " have you never heard, 

A man may lend his store 

Of gold or silver ore. 

But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend? " 

Khemnitzeb. 



^ 



A MOTHER GOOSELET. 



There was a young woman who lived in a flat. 
She had so many suitors she stood while they sat. 
She gave them chairs with rickety legs. 
And divans luxurious, with hidden pegs. 
They took to the floor, and finally the door. 
Now this young woman who lived in a flat. 
Has a seat to suit her, but no suitor who sat. 

Unknown. 
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MY BILLY'S GRADEVATED. 

Oi' dorymate, Fve got some news 

Thetis worth a trip o' cod, 
An' thet's a resky thing to say 

When fish is actin' odd. 
It's all the plesher, dorymate, 

Fer what Fve hoped an' waited ; 
'Tain't much ter you, but 'tis ter me — 

My Billy's gradevated. 

I've worked an' toiled for thet 'ere boy 

On Georges', rain an' shine ; 
He's got his lamin', you might say, 

By fishin'-hook an' line. 
It's jest a-purpose, now I vow. 

For what I was created, 
Ter be the means o' holpin' Bill, 

An' see him gradevated. 

I sat there in the meetin'-house, 

A-hearin' of him speak ; 
An' don' you blame me, dorymate — 

The tears rolled down my cheek ; 
I don' know when I felt so proud 

Sence wife an' I was mated, 
Ez when we heem our Billy speak. 

An' seen him gradevated. 
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An' Billy sot there on the deck, 

An' smiled at me an' marm, 
An' when he stood to say hees piece. 

Lor', 'twas so still and carm 
Yer might 'a heem a needle drop, 

I tell ye, I'd er hated 
Ter been away on Georges' Banks 

When Billy gradevated. 

Proud on him? Wal, I giss I be, 

An' there ain't where it ends ; 
Fm loafin' round the wharf ter tell 

My shipmates an' my friends. 
Fm like a vessel boun' f er home, 

All loaded down an' freighted — 
Can't tell me ary news chest now ; 

My Billy's gradevated. 

Frank W. Hutt. 



ONLY SEVEN. 
{A Pastoral Story ^ after Wordsworth.) 

I marveled why a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 

Should utter groans so very wild, 
And look as pale as Death. 
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Adopting a parental tone, 
I asked her why she cried ; 

The damsel answered, with a groan, 
"Fve got a pain inside ! 

'* I thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night about eleven " : 

Said I, ''What is it makes you bad? 

How many apples have you had "? 
She answered, " Only seven ! " 

"And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maidt" quoth I. 

" O ! please, sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were in a pie ! " 

"If that's the case," I stanmiered out, 
"Of course youVe had eleven." 

The maiden answered with a pout, 
"I ain't had more nor seven ! " 

I wondered hugely what she meant, 
And said, " Fm bad at riddles, 

But I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles. 

"Now if you don't reform," said I, 

" You'll never go to heaven ! " 
But all in vain : each time I try, 
The little idiot makes reply, 
" I ain't had more nor seven ! " 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

To borrow Wordsworth's name was wrong, 

Op slightly misapplied ; 
And so Fd better call my song, 

" Lines after Ache-inside." 

n. S. Leigh. 



THE CHEMIST TO HIS LOVE. 

I love thee, Mary, and thou lovest me, — 
Oar mutual flame is like the affinity 
That doth exist between two simple bodies. 
I am Potassium to thine Oxygen. 
'Tis little that the holy marriage vow 
Shall shortly make us one. That xmity 
Is, after all, but metaphysical. 
O, would that I, my Mary, were an acid, 
A living acid ; thou an alkali 
Endowed with human sense, that brought to- 
gether. 
We both might coalesce into one salt, 
One homogeneous crystal. O that thou 
Wert Carbon, and myself were Hydrogen ! 
We would unite to form olefiant gas. 
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Or common coal, or naphtha. Would to Heaven 
That I were Phosphorus, and thou wert Lime, 
And we of Lime composed a Phosphuret ! 
Fd be content to be Sulphuric Acid, 
So that thou might be Soda. In that case 
We should be Glauber's Salt. Wert thou Mag- 
nesia, 
Instead we'd form that named for Epsom. 
Couldst thou Potassa be, I Aqua-fortei, 
Our happy union should that compound form, 
Nitrate of Potash, — otherwise Saltpeter. 
And thus our several natures sweetly blent. 
We'd live and love together, imtil death 
Should decompose the fleshy tertium quid, 
Leaving our souls to all eternity 
Amalgamated. Sweet, thy name is Briggs 
And mine is Johnson. Wherefore should not we 
Agree to form a Johnsonate of Briggs f 
We will. The day, the happy day, is nigh, 
When Johnson shall with beauteous Briggs com- 
bine. 

Punch. 
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PRIDE'S PUNISHMENT. 

{A Tale of Warning to Little Boys, rather than of 
Example to Little Girls,) 

I. 

When little Johnny doffed his kilts 

And put short trousers on, 
He felt as big as if on stilts, 

And hade them call him John. 

n. 

He scorned to take his sister Sue 

Out with him anywhere. 
" Go with a little girl like you f 

Why, how the folks would stare ! " 

m. 

He whistled to his faithful Boze, 

And started off alone. 
He thought all eyes were on his clones—* 

Ah ! could he but have known. 

IV. 

For sister Sue resolved his pride 

ShoiQd perish in the bud-r 
Around the comer first she'd hide. 

Then push him in the mud. 
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V. 

As she resolved, she did him dirt, 

As Johnny found, alack ! 
Bedraggled, wet, his f eeliiags hurt, 

He sadly hied him back. 

VI. 

And now he mopes within the yard, 
Nor struts about with pride. 

His name is Kilts — ^thus Fate is hard — 
Until his pants are dried. 

Unknown. 



THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal's chair ! 

Bishop, and Abbot, and Prior were there ; 
Many a monk, and many a friar. 
Many a knight and many a squire. 

With a great many more of lesser degree, — 

In sooth, a goodly company ; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended 
knee. 
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Never, I ween, 

Was a prouder seen, 
Bead of in books, or dreamt of in dreams. 
Than the Cardinal Lord Bishop of Bheims ! 

In and out 

Through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Here and there, 

Like a dog in a fair. 

Over comfits and cakes. 

And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall. 
Mitre and crosier, he hopped upon all ! 

With saucy air. 

He perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
Li the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat ; 

And he perched in the face 

Of his Lordship's grace. 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
" We two are the greatest folks here to-day ! " 

And the priests with awe. 

As such freaks they saw. 
Said, ** The devil must be in that little Jackdaw ! " 

The feast was over, the board was cleared. 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared, 
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And six little edngiiig-boys, — dear little souls ! — 
In nice elean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, 

Two by two, 
Marching the great refectory through ! 

A nice little boy held a golden ewer. 
Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Bheims and Namur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown. 
Carried lavender-water and eau-de-Cologne ; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more 

A napkin bore, 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink. 
And a Cardinal's hat marked in *^ permanent ink.^ 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white : 

From his finger he draws 

His costly turquoise, 
^ And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight 

By the side of his plate. 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 
Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring ! 
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There's a cry and a shout, 

And a deuee of a rout. 
And nobody seems to know what they're abont. 
But the monks have their pockets all turned 
inside out ; 

The friars are kneeling. 

And hunting and feeling 

The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the 

ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew 

Off each plum-colored shoe. 

And left his red stockings exposed to the view ; 
He peeps and he feels. 
In the toes and the heels ; 

They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the 
plates, — 

They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 
They turn up the rugs. 
They examine the mugs ; — 
But no ! — ^no such thing : 
They can't find The Ring I 

And the Abbot declared that "when nobody 
twigged it. 

Some rascal or other had popped in and prigged ^ 
it." 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 
He called for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 
In holy anger and pious grief. 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! 
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He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 
He cursed him in sleeping that every night 
He should dream of the deyil, and wake in a 

fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drink- 
ing, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in wink- 
ing; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying ! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 
But, what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! 

The day was gone, 

The night came on, 
The Monks and the Friars they searched till dawn ; 

When the Sacristan saw, 

On crumpled claw. 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw ; 

No longer gay, 

As on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong 

way; — 
His pinions drooped, — ^he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 
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His eye so dim, 
So wasted each limb. 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, '^ That's 

Him!— 
That's the scamp that has done this scandalous 

thing! 
That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal's 
ring!" 

The poor little Jackdaw, 
When the monks he saw, 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw. 
And turned his bald head, as mnch as to say, 
"Pray be so good as to walk this way ! " 
Slower and slower he limped on before. 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door. 
Where the first thing they saw, 
Midst the sticks and the straw. 
Was the Ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book. 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 
The mute- expression 
Served in lieu of confession. 
And, being thus coupled with full restitution. 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 

When these words were heard, 
That poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, 'twas really absurd ; 
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He grew sleek and fat ; 
In addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thiek as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more 

Even than before ; 
But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 
No longer he perched on the CardinaPs chair, 

He hopped now about 

With a gait devout ; 
At matins^ at vespers^ he never was out ; 
And, so far from any more pilfering deeds. 
He always seemed telling the Confessor's beads. 

\ 

If any one lied, or if any one swore. 
Or slumbered in prayer-time and happened to 
snore. 

That good Jackdaw 
Would give a great " Caw ! " 
As much as to say, " Don't do so any more ! " 
While many remarked, as his manners they saw. 
That they " Never had known such a pious Jack- 
daw ! » 

He long lived the pride 
Of that country side. 
And at last in the odor of sanctity died ; 
When, as words were too faint 
His merits to paint, 
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The Conclave determined to make him a Saint ; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes as you 

know, 
It's the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow, 
So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow I 

"Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq/' 



X 



LITTLE JOHNNIE. 

Little Johnnie took a mirror 

And he licked the back all off, 
Thinking, in his childish fancy, 

It would cure his whooping-cough. 
But on the morning of the funeral 

The neighbors said to Mrs. Brown, 
" 'Twas a chilly day for little Johnnie 

When the mercury went down." 

Unknown. 
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THE CUDGELLED HUSBAND. 

As Thomas was cudgelled one day by his wife. 
He took to his heels and fled for his life : 
Tom's three dearest friends came by in the 

squabble, 
And saved him at once from the shrew and the 

rabble, 
Then ventured to give him some sober advice ; 
But Tom is a person of honor so nice, 
Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take 

warning, 
That he sent to all three a challenge next morning. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his life, 
Went home, and was cudgelled again by his wife. 

DsAN Swift. 



ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 

A poor man went to hang himself. 
But treasure chanced to find : 

He pocketed the miser's pelf 
And left the rope behind. 
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His money gone, the miser hung 

Himself in sheer despair : 

Thus each the other's wants supplied, 

And that was surely fair. 

Punch. 



PARODY ON THE BRmGE. 

I stood on the porch at midnight. 
As the clock was striking the hour, 

And the old gent rose — ^what a pity ! 
His look was dark and sour. 

Among her long, dark tresses 

My trembling fingers lay, 
"When the old gent's number elevens 

Seemed to lift and bear me away. 

As sweeping, eddying through me. 

Arose my belated pride. 
And streaming into the moonlight, 

My coat tails floated wide. 

And, like a cyclone rushing 
Among my quaking fears, 

A flood of thoughts came o'er me, 
As I blushed behind my ears. 
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How often, O ! how often, 
In the days that have gone by, 

Have I stood on that porch at midnight 
And gazed on her bangs and eye. 

How often, O I how often, 

I have wished that the eddying tide 
Would bear the old gent on its bosom, 

O'er the ocean wild and wide. 

For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of scare, 

And I hardly dared to ask her, 
For fear her pa was there. 

But now he has ceased to annoy. 
He sleeps beneath the tree. 

And only the sorrows of others 
Draw a mournful wail from me* 

As I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men. 
Each having a burden of leather, 

Have sprung from a porch since then. 

Forever and forever, 
And thus a courtship goes. 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as boots have toes. 
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A porch and a sign of afifection, 

And a papa shall appear, 
As the symbol of love at midnight, 

And a swift skedaddling there. 

Unknown. 



BRAVA, TASMANIA! 

Remove yon mutton from my sight, 
Yon pallid loaf and sordid pickles, 

Fve supped on melody to-night — 
No grosser food my palate tickles. 

Have I not sat entranced, bewitched 
By her, our new-found prima donna ; 

Then hurled her blessings, likewise pitched 
My partner's bouquet down upon her. 

(Excuse the rhyme. I own it crude ; 

But cannot wait to see a neater ; 
When with one's subject one's imbued. 

What matter rhjrme, or sense, or metre ?) 

A voice that thrilled, a voice that stilled 
The very hearts of all who listened. 

And called up happy tears that filled 
The eyes wherein they welled and glistened. 
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The voice of warbling Philomel, 
Lnlling to rest the fair Titania. 

It ceases — hark ! the plaudits swell, 
Cheer upon cheer — ^Brava, Tasmania ! 

I always liked good singing ; yes, 
Since I was quite a tiny shaver, 

Though I don't know, I must confess, 
A crotchet from a semiquaver. 

I haven't the remotest ken 
Of scales chromatic, diatonic ! 

(And yet I meet no end of men. 
All members of the Philharmonic.) 

But I am strangely moved to-night, 

I can't be calm and analytic, 
Nor vivisect my warm delight 

With cold-nibbed steel like yonder critic. 

Her "D below the treble stave," 
Her " F " that soars so far above it — 

Of these let wise heads prave and rave. 
They sift her voice, I simply love it. 

Who says we have no birds of song 
Save those from other lands imported. 

Does us, pardij a grievous wrong, 
The statement of a mind distorted. 
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We have sweet birds, whose native notes 
The public praise without demur win ; 

And latest, best, the rhymester quotes 
His country woman — ^Amy Sherwin. 

Garnet Walch. 



X 



POOR TfflNG. 



There was a little girl, 

And she had a little curl 
Bight down in the middle of her forehead ; 

So she wore it to the hop, 

And it happened off to drop — 

And the language that she thought was simply 

horrid. 

Unknown. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Said Stiggins to his wife, one day, 
" WeVe nothing left to eat : 

If things go on in this queer way, 
We shan't make both ends meet,^ 
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The dame replied, in words discreet, 

" We're not so badly fed 
If we can make but one end meaty 

And make the other bread.'' 

Punch, 



\ 



THE FOOL AND THE POET. 

Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool ; 
But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet. 

Alexander Pope. 



THE ASS'S SHADOW. 

"Repent, my son," a friar said 

To the sick patient on his bed : 

" I saw the demon on the watch 

At the stair's foot, thy soul to catch." 
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"What was he like! '' the sick man cried. 
"Why, like an ass ! " the monk replied. 
" An ass ! " the sick man muttered. " Pshaw ! 
'Twas your own shadow that you saw." 

Paeanti. 



PROVERBS. 

Two proverbs in an ancient book I find, 
And on their inconsistency I ponder. 

The first says — " Out of sight is out of mind," 
The second — "Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder." 

I made suggestion to the girl I love — 
"We'll try it, it's tho only thing to do ; 

Our double evidence will clearly prove 
Which of the two is false and which is true. 

" This summer while you wander by the sea, 

I in the city have my life Elysian, 
111 neither write to you, nor you to me, 

Till in a month we render our decision." 

The weeks crawled by, I grew quite thin and pale, 
My eyes reduced to mere consumptive hollows ; 
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At length the month was up, and through the mail 
There flew two letters which were writ as 
follows : 

Mine read, "Dear love, the test was too severe ; 
Though long the time, not once my mind did 
wander, 
I think we've proved conclusively, my dear. 
That absence makes the heart just ten times 
fonder." 

She wrote, " Dear Tom, I think by now you^l find 
Which proverb was the right one after all. 

Of cmirse when out of sight one's out of mind. 
Fm to be married in the early Fall." 

Martha M. Schultze. 



QUEER. 

It's queer when the world seems steady. 

It really is whirling so ; 
It's queer that the plants get larger 

When no one can see them grow ; 
It's queer that the fountain's water 

Leaps high in the sunshine bright. 
And queer that the moon can never 

Fall out of the sky at night. 
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It's queer that one clover blossom 

Is white, and another red, 
When the same black earth surrounds them, 

The same rain waters their bed. 
It's queer that of all those wonders 

We take so little heed, 
And that as for feeling thankful, 

We seldom see the need. 

We scold if the weather's chilly, 

And fret at the hot sunlight : 
Don't like to get up in the morning. 

Hang back from the bed at night ; 
Yes, queerest of all the queemess 

Are surely those girls and boys 

y 

Who live in the world of beauty. 
And rather see woes than joys. 

Unknown. 



FAITHLESS NELLIE GRAY. 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war's alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 
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Now, as they bore him off the field. 
Said he, " Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg. 
And the Forty-second Foot." 

The army-surgeons made him limbs : 
Said he, "They're only pegs : 

But there's as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs." 

Now, Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nellie Gray : 

So he went up to pay his devours. 
When he devoured his pay. 

But when he called on Nellie Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff, 

And, when she saw his wooden legs. 
Began to take them off. 

" Oh, Nellie Gray ! Oh, Nellie Gray ! 

Is this your love so warm? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 

Should be more uniform." 

Said she, " I loved a soldier once. 
For he was blithe and brave ; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave. 
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"Before you had those timber toes, 

Your love I did allow ; 
But then, you know, you stand upon 

Another footing now." 

" Oh, NelUe Gray ! Oh, Nellie Gray ! 

For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty's call I left my legs 

In Badajos's breeches." 

"Why, then," said she, "you've lost the feet 

Of legs in war's alarms, 
And now you cannot wear your shoes 

Upon your feats of arms." 

" Oh, false and fickle Nellie Gray ! 

I know why you refuse ; 
Though Fve no feet, some other man 

Is standing in my shoes. 

" I wish Fd never seen your face ; 

But now, a long farewell ! 
For you will be my death ; alas ! 

You will not be my Nell." 

Now, when he went from Nellie Gray, 

His heart so heavy got, 
And life was such a burden grown. 

It made him take a knot. 
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So round his melancholy neck 

A rope he did entwine, 
And, for his second time in life, 

Enlisted in the line. 

One end he tied around a beam. 

And then removed his pegs. 
And, as his legs were off, of course 

He soon was oft his legs. 

And there he hung till he was dead 

As any nail in town : 
For, though distress had cut him up. 

It could not cut him down. 

A dozen men sat on his corpse, 

To find out why he died ; 
And they buried Ben in four cross-roads. 

With a stake in his inside. 

Thomas Hood. 
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NOT A SOUS HAD HE GOT. 
{Parody on Wolffs "Burial of Sir John Moore,^^) 

Not a sous had he got, — ^not a guinea or note, — 
And he looked confoimdedly flurried, 

As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 

We saw him again at dead of night, 
When home from the club returning ; 

We twigged the doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamp brilliantly burning. 

All bare, and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter we found him ; 

And he looked like a gentleman taking a snooze, 
With his Marshall cloak around him. 

"The doctor's as drunk as the D ," we said, 

And we managed a shutter to borrow ; 

We raised him, and sighed at the thought that 
his head 
Would " consumedly ache " on the morrow. 

We bore him home, and we put him to bed. 
And we told his wife and his daughter 

To give him, next morning, a couple of red 
Herrings, with soda-water. 
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Londly they talked of his money that's gone, 
And his lady began to upbraid him ; 

But little he recked, so they let him snore on 
'Neath the counterpane just as we laid him. 

We tucked him in, and had hardly done, 
When, beneath the window calling. 

We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Of a watchman " One o'clock " bawling. 

Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 

A rushlight was placed in the cold hearthstone; 
And we left him alone in his glory. 

BiCHABD n. BaRHAM. 



THE QUESTION. 

He. 

I asked her to-day, 

But she gave me no answer, 
Neither word would she say, 
Though I asked her to-day 
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In the most approved way 

Of the modem romancer. 
I asked her to-day, 

But she gave me no answer. 

She, 

He has spoken at last — 
Shall I take him or leave him? 

At my feet he is cast ; 

He has spoken at last. 

If his hopes I should blast, 
Would it really grieve him? 

He has spoken at last — 

Shall I take him or leave him I 

Her Mamma. 

Is he rich, as they say, 

Or a penniless masher f 
I must find out to-day 
If he's rich, as they say, 
For she's not said him nay, 

And again he may ask her. 
Is he rich, as they say, 

Or a penniless masher? 

Unknown. 
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THE MAIDEN. 

The maiden's gown was lovely, 
A shimmering, golden silk, 

But oh ! the careless waiter 
Bespattered it with milk. 

She used up all her samples 

In trying recipes, 
Then saw an advertisement : 

" Sure to remove all grease." 

And though her cash was waning, 
And though the price was high, 

Rather than lose the garment 
She thought once more she'd try. 

And this the valued recipe : — 
Effective 'twas no doubt — 

** Just take a pair of scissors, miss. 
And cut the grease-spot out." 

Unknown, 
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WHEN THE INNOCENT SUFFER. 

I stood on my head at midnight, 
With my feet through a mirror thrown ; 

My neck was bent like the letter S, 
And I hadn't the strength to groan. 

Six inches of skin had parted 
From each of my bruised shins ; 

Then I knew that retribution 
Awaiteth human sins. 

But seldom, oh, how seldom. 

It falls upon the one 
Who's guilty of the sinning — 

By whom the hurt is done. 

For well I know my yoimgest, 

Though mayhap unawares. 
Had left that broken broomstick 

Upon the hallway stairs. 

Unknown. 
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THE THREE BLACK CROWS. 

Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand ; 
"Hark-ye," said he, "'tis an odd story this 
About the crows ! " — "I don't know what it is," 
Replied his friend. — "No! I'm surprised at 

that; 
Where I came from it is the common chat ; 
But you shall hear ; an odd affair indeed ! 
And, that it happened, they are all agreed : 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 
A gentleman, that Uves not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, as all the alley knows. 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black 

crows." — 
" Impossible ! " — " Nay, but it's really true ; 
I have it from good hands, and so may you." — 
"From whose, I pray I" — So, having named the 

man. 
Straight to inquire his curious comrade ran. 
"Sir, did you tell?" — ^relating the affair. — 
" Yes, sir, I did ; and, if it's worth your care. 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one, he told it me. 
But, by the bye, 'twas two black crows, u 

three." 
Resolved to trace so wondrous an event ; 
Whip, to the third, the virtuoso went ; 
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"Sip," — and so forth. — "Why, yes; the thing in 

fact. 
Though in regard to number not exact ; 
It was not two black crows, 'twas only one ; 
The truth of that you may depend upon ; 
The gentleman himself told me the case.'' — 
"Where may I find him?" — "Why, in such a 

place." 
Away goes he, and, having found him out, 
" Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt." 
Then to his last informant he referred. 
And begged to know if true what he had heard. 
"Did you, sir, throw up a black crowT" — "Not 

I."— 
" Bless me ! how people propagate a lie ! 
Black crows have been thrown up, threCf two, and 

one; 
And here, I find, all comes, at last, to none! 
Did you say nothing of a crow at aU f " — 
''Crow,— crow, — ^perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over." — "And pray, sir, what was'tt" 
" Why, I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 
I did throw up, and told my neighbor so, 
Something that was — 08 black, sir, as a crow." 

John Btbom. 
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FALLEN. 

This is the horrible story, 

Told as the twilight fails, 
By the private coachmen at Lenox, 

As they hold each other's coat-tails. 

Jeems was the Van Bocks' coachman, 

Proud of his lofty rank ; 
Ghawles was his only brother. 

Footman to great Van Bank. 

But Chawles had a soul 'neath his station. 
And — ^reader, I pause here to sob — 

Some one offered to make him a plumber. 
And he basely accepted the job. 

And Jeems never smiled thereafter ; 

Never, in bower or hall. 
Nor at Floral Parade at Lenox, 

Nor at Newport at Coachman's ball. 

Gave up his gorgeous livery ; 

Bartered his honor for gold, 
"Which Brutus said, " maybe grasped thus "- 

If the market will let you get hold. 



i 
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And that is the horrible story, 

Told as the twilight fails, 
By the private coachmen at Lenox 

As they hold each other's coat-tails. 

Puck, 



THE PROGRESS OP POETRY. 

The farmer's goose, who in the stubble 

Has fed without restraint or trouble, 

Grown fat with corn and sitting still. 

Can scarce get o'er the barn-door sill, 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 

Her belly in the neighboring pool. 

Nor loudly cackles at the door. 

For cackling shows the goose is poor. 

But when she must be turned to graze. 

And round the barren common strays. 

Hard exercise, and harder fare. 

Soon make my dame grow lank and spare ; 

Her body light, she tries her wings. 

And scorns the ground, and upward springs. 

While all the parish, as she flies. 

Hears sounds harmonious from the skies. 

Such is the poet fresh in pay. 
The third night's profits of his play ; 
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HJB moming draughts till noon can swill, 

Among his brethren of the quill : 

With good roast beef his belly full, 

Grown lazy, foggy, fat, and dull, 

Deep sunk in plenty and delight, 

What poet e'er could take his flight f 

Or, stuffed with phlegm up to the throat, 

What poet e'er could sing a notef 

Nor Pegasus could bear the load 

Along the high celestial road ; 

The steed, oppressed, would break his girth, 

To raise the lumber from the earth. 

But view him in another scene. 

When all his drink is Hippocrene, 

His money spent, his patrons fail, 

His credit out for cheese and ale ; 

His two-years' coat so smooth and bare, 

Through every thread it lets in air ; 

And like a jockey for a race, 

His flesh brought down to flying case : 

Now his exalted spirit loathes 

Encumbrances of food and clothes. 

And up he rises like a vapor, 

Supported high on wings of paper ; 

He singing flies, and flying sings, 

While from below all Grub Street rings. 

Jonathan Swipt. 
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SALAD. 

To make this condiment, your poet begs 
The poonded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs ; 
Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitchen- 

sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give ; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, half suspected, animate the whole. 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 
And, lastly, o'er the flavored compound toss 
A magic soup-spoon of anchovy sauce. 
Oh, green and glorious ! Oh, herbaceous treat ! 
'Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 
Back to the world he'd turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl I 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 

Sydney Smith. 
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THE BABY'S DfiBUT. 
{In Imitation of Wordsworih.) 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I was eight on New-Year's day ; 

So in Kate Wilson's shop 
Papa (he's my papa and Jack's) 
Bought me, last week, a doll of wax, 

And brother Jack a top. 

Jack's in the pouts, and this it is : 

He thinks mine came to more than his ; 

So to my drawer he goes. 
Takes out the doll, and, oh, my stars ! 
He pokes her head between the bars, 

And melts oS. half her nose. 

Quite cross, a bit of string I beg. 
And tie it to his peg-top's peg, 

Ajid bang, with might and main, 
Its head against the parlor door : 
Off flies the head, and hits the floor. 

And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him cry with rage and spite : 
Well, let him cry, — it serves him right. 
A pretty thing, forsooth. 
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If he's to melt, all scalding hot. 
Half my doll's nose, and I am not 
To draw his peg-top's tooth ! 

Aunt Hannah heard the window break, 
And cried, " Oh, naughty Nancy Lake, 

Thus to distress your aunt ! 
No Drury Lane for you to-day ! " 
And while papa said, " Pooh, she may ! " 

Mamma said, ** No, she shan't ! " 

Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach 

And trotted down the street. 
I saw them go : one horse was blind. 
The tails of both himg down behind, 

Their shoes were on their feet. 

The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to PentonviUe 

Stood in the lumber-room : 
I wiped the dust from off the top. 
While Molly mopped it with a mop 

And brushed it with a broom. 

My uncle's porter, Samuel Hughes, 
Game in at six to black the shoes 
(I always talk to Sam) : 
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So what does he, but takes, and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags, 
And leaves me where I am. 

My father's walls are made of brick, 
But not so tall and not so thick 

As these ; and, goodness me ! 
My father's beams are made of wood, 
But never, never half as good 

As those that now I see. 

What a large floor ! 'tis like a town ! 
The carpet, when they lay it down, 

Won't hide it, I'll be bound ; 
And there's a row of lamps ! — ^my eye ! 
How they do blaze ! 1 wonder why 

They keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing. 
And kept away ; but Mr. Thing — 

umbob, the prompter man, 
Gave with his hand my chaise a shove. 
And said, " Go on, my pretty love ; 

Speak to 'em, little Nan. 

" You've only got to courtesy, whisj) — 
er, hold your chin up, laugh, and lisp, 
And then you're sure to take : 
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Fve known the day when brats, not quite 
Thirteen, got fifty pounds a night ; 
Then why not Nancy Lake! " 

But, while Fm speaking, whereas .papa? 
And Where's my auntf and where's mamma t 

"Where's Jackf Oh, there they sit! 
They smile, they nod ; 111 go my ways. 
And order round poor Billy's chaise, 

To join them in the pit. 

And now, good gentlefolks, I go 
To join mamma and see the show : 

So, bidding you adieu, 
I courtesy like a pretty miss. 
And if you'll blow to me a kiss 

I'll blow a kiss to you. 

{Blows a kisSf and exit, 
James Smith. 



EPITAPHS. 

« Here lies father, mother, sister, and I ; 

We all died within the space of one short year ; 
They all be buried at Wimble except I, 
And I be buried here. 
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Beneath this stone a lump of clay, 

Lies Isabella Young, 
"Who on the twenty-fourth of May 

Began to hold her tongue. 

Here lies me and my three daughters. 
Brought here by using Seidlitz waters : 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts 
We wouldn^t have been in these here vaults. 

To follow you is not my intent, 
Unless I know which way you went. 

Here lies the body of John Pound, 
Who was lost at sea and never found. 

Here lies the body of W. W., 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 

Here lies the body of Alexander Macpherson, 
Who was a very extraordinary person ; 
He was two yards high in his stocking feet, 
And kept his accoutrements clean and neat. 
He was slew 

At the battle of Waterloo, 
Plump through 
The gullet ; it went in at his throat 
And came out at the back of his coat* 
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ON A WATCHMAKER. 

Here lies in a horizontal position. 

The Outside Case of 

Peter Pendulum, Watchmaker, 

Whose abilities in that line were an honor 

To his Profession. 

Integrity was his mainspring, 

And prudence the regulator 

Of all the actions of his life. 

Humane, generous, and liberal, 

His hand never stopped 

Till he had relieved distress. 

So nicely regulated were all his motions 

That he never went wrong, 

Except when set going 

By people 

Who did not know 

His key. 

Even then he was easily 

Set right again. 

He had the art of disposing his time 

So well 

That his hours glided away 

In one continued round 

Of pleasure and delight. 

Till an imlucky minute put a period to 

His existence. 
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He departed this life, 

Wound up, 

In hopes of being taken in hand 

By his Maker, 

And of being thoroughly cleaned, repaired, 

And set a-going 

In the World to Gome. 

Unknown. 



GRANNY'S OLD SLIPPER. 
{With apoloffies to U, Jean Field,) 

When puzzling o'er your weekly bills, an occu- 
pation grave, 

Your little ones trot up, and then commence to 
misbehave, 

You leave your books, and drop your pen, you 
take them on your knee, 

And slipper them, and slipper them, until they 
cannot see. 

How you sawed the air, oh slipper. 

In the days of long ago. 
And when I was young and chipper, 

How my cuticle did grow I 
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The dear old farm of childhood ! there was pie 

and brother Sam, 
Little rogues among the apples, little terrors with 

the jam ; 
But I think I hear dear Granny, with her thin 

New England lip, 
Utter curses as she murmurs : '' Here, just hand 

me that theer slip.'' 

Now, oh slipper, you are lying 
Just where'er old slippers be, 

But my babies keep mine flying, 
Just as Granny's did on me. 

When at eve I'm tired and weary, after slipper- 
ing the kids. 

And I lean back hot and panting, and I close my 
worn-out lids, 

Then I know dear Granny's waiting, and I fancy 
she will hold 

A slipper with a golden heel, and maybe silver- 
soled. 

Yes, I know, oh slipper, slipper. 

That amid the angel band, 
Granny's young again and chipper. 

And she beckons with her hand. 

G. F. A. 
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TWO PROPOSALS. 

Once I loved a pretty maiden, 

And would fain have made her mine ; 
But with doubt my heart was laden. 

And I dared not make a sign — 
For she seemed so far above me, 

Though her manner was so kind. 
But like every timid wooer, 

I resolved to know my fate ; 
Never heart had loved her truer, 

I must know if 'twas too late. 

So I wrote : " Beloved, my treasure, 

Pm a mortal all alone, 
Praying for the fullest measure 

Of a bliss Pve never known. 
I adore you — ^madly, wildly : 

Will you bid me then depart : 
Or will you come, sweetly, mildly, 

To my lonely, longing heart? 
And as one in soul and mind, love, 

Down life's river we will go. 
Answer, could you be so kind, love ! " 

I received her answer, "No." 

Then I pondered half despairing. 
Thinking, " I must find a plan 
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To prevent my love from sharing 

Life with any other man." 
Once again I wrote : " Miss Fannie, 

Let me make my case more plain ; 
Pm a bachelor like many, 

Hear me, then, and not in vain. 
All my socks need darning badly. 

Which is something I can't do ; 
And my shirts need buttons sadly. 

Though I have bungled on a few. 

But with you to aid and cheer me 

I could battle all these ills ; 
Knowing, love, that you were near me, 

And Fd always pay your bills. 
As a husband I'd be tender. 

Kind, and generous, and true : 
All bad habits I surrender. 

If 'twill bring me nearer you." 
This I mailed ; try, if you can, sir. 

Half my rapture to express. 
When by night I got her answer, 

"Come to-morrow evening — Yes." 

Unknown. 
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THE BELLE OF THE BALL. 

Years, years ago, — ere yet my dreams 

Had been of being wise and witty ; 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 

Or yawned o'er this infernal Chitty, — 
Years, years ago, while all my joys 

Were in my fowling-piece and filly, 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 

I saw her at a country ball ; 

There, when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall. 

Of hands across and down the middle. 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that sets young hearts romancing ; 
She was our queen, our rose, our star; 

And when she danced— oh, heaven, her danc • 
ing! 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 

I never saw a waist so slender ; 
Her every look, her every smile. 

Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 
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I thought 'twas Venus from her isle, 
I wondered where she'd left her sparrows. 

She talked of politics or prayers, 

Of Southey's prose or Wordsworth's sonnets, 
Of daggers or of dancing bears. 

Of battles, or the last new bonnets ; 
By candle-light, at twelve o'clock, 

To me it mattered not a tittle ; 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought they murmured Little. 

Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

I loved her with a love eternal ; 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them for the Sunday Journal. 
My mother laughed ; I soon found out 

That ancient ladies have no feeling ; 
My father frowned ; but how should gout 

Find any happiness in kneeling? 

She was the daughter of a dean. 

Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 
She had one brother, just thirteen. 

Whose color was extremely hectic ; 
Her grandmother, for many a year, 

Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 
Her second-cousin was a peer. 

And lord -lieutenant of the county. 
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But titles and the three-per-cents., 

And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents, — 

Oh, what are they to love's sensations? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, — 

Such wealth, such honors, Cupid chooses ; 
He cares as little for the stocks 

As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 

She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach. 

Grew lovelier from her penciPs shading ; 
She botanized : I envied each 

Young blossom in her boudoir fading ; 
She warbled Handel ; it was grand, — 

She made the Catalini jealous ; 
She touched the organ — I could stand 

For hours and hours and blow the bellows. 

'She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an album's glories, — 
Paintings of butterflies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimming, Persian stories, 
Soft songs to Julia's cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter. 
And autographs of Prince Laboo, 

And recipes of elder- water. 

And she was flattered, worshipped, bored ; 
Her steps were watched, her dress was noted, 
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Her poodle-dog was quite adored, 
Her sayings were extremely quoted. 

She laughed, and every heart was glad 
As if the taxes were abolished ; 

She frowned, and every look was sad 
As if the opera were demolished. 

She smiled on many just for fun, — 

I knew that there was nothing in it ; 
I was the first, the only one 

That her heart thought of for a minute : 
I knew it, for she told me so. 

In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, and, oh. 

How sweetly all her notes were folded ! 

Our love was like most other loves, — 

A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 

And "Fly Not Yet," upon the river; 
Some jealousy of some one's heir. 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair. 

The usual vows — and then we parted. 

We parted : months and years rolled by j 
We met again four simimers after ; 

Our parting was all sob and sigh, — 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 
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For in my heart's most secret eell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ball-room belle, 
But only Mrs. — Something^ — Rogers. 

William Makepeace Thaceebat. 



'TWAS EVER THUS. 

I never rear'd a young gazelle 

(Because, you see, I never tried) : 
But, had it known and loved me well, 

No doubt the creature would have died. 
My rich and aged uncle John 

Has known me long and loves me well. 
But still persists in living on — 

I would he were a young gazelle. 

I never loved a tree or flower : 

But, if I had, I beg to say. 
The blight, the wind, the sun, or shower, 

Would soon have withered it away. 
Fve dearly loved my uncle John 

From childhood till the present hour, 
And yet he will go living on — 

I would he were a tree or flower. 

Henrt Leigh. 
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KITTY OF COLERAINE. 

As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of Cole- 
raine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 
tumbled, 
And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 

"Oh, what shall I do now? 'twas looking at you 
now! 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I'll ne'er meet again ; 
'Twas the pride of my dairy. Oh, Barney Mc- 
Leary, 
You're sent as a plague to the girls of Cole- 
raine." 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her 
That such a misfortune should give her such 
pain; 

A kiss I then gave her, — ^before I did leave her 
She vowed for such pleasure she'd break it again. 

'Twas hay-making season, I can't tell the reason, 
Misfortunes will never come single — that's 
plain ; 

For very soon after poor Kitty's disaster 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 

Anonymous. 
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SHi^LL WOMAN SMOKE? 

Shall woman smoke f Why should she not, if she 

is minded tot 
Why shouldn't women do the things that lordly 

man may dof 
He makes her stand on cable-cars, a-olinging to a 

strap, 
E'en though she step upon his feet, or tumble in 

his lap. 

She's entered into politics ; she practises at law ; 
She's taken up the surgeon's work with lancet 

and with saw. 
Some of them play at foot-ball — so we're told; 

and there are some 
Who on their safety bicycles like Boreas do hum. 

Man makes her do a thousand things that once 

were his to do. 
If she assumes his duties, pray why not his 

pleasures too? 
She wears his collars, and her clothes are cut 

quite as his are : 

If she be mannish in her dress, why not have her 

cigar? 

Unknown. 
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MISS POLLY'S FOURTH. 

Did ever you hear of Miss Polly Shannon, 
Who nearly goes mad at the sight of a cannon T 
Just outside of Bristol she lives all alone, 
And hasn't as much as a cat of her own ! 
While dreading the thought of the Fourth of July, 
She said to herself, "I shall certainly fly." 
Then suddenly there popped in her head the way 
Most serenely to spend our national day. 
At evening she plugged all the keyholes with wax, 
And over each window hung blankets with tacks ; 
Then, filling her ears full of pink cotton-batting, 
She tied on her night-cap, all ruffles and tatting. 
And said to herself, '' Now, we'll see if that can- 
non 
At four in the morning will rouse Polly Shan- 
non ! " 

The Mayor of Bristol, however, was sick. 
And even so low as to mind the clock's tick ; 
And therefore the Council made haste to pro- 
claim. 
By means of great posters in letters of flame. 
« Because Of His Honor the Mayor's Condition, 
Pronounced very critical by his physician. 
To-morrow no cracker, gun, cannon, or pistol. 
Shall onoe be shot off in the city of Bristol. 
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Police are instructed, and ^11, without fail, 
Most promptly remand all offenders to jail." 

Just tlunk of the grief of those poor Bristol boys 

When reading this placard which vetoed their 
joys! 

But Polly slept sweetly, for no thunderous roar 

Of cannon terrific awoke her at four ! 

'Twas late when she rose with supreme satisfac- 
tion 

Preparing herself for a day of inaction ; 

For how could she work — ^the house dark as a 
pocket. 

And mercury going way up like a rocket? 

But, when perspiration meant peace and protec- 
tion. 

She felt she could stand it with little objection. 

So all the day long in the darkness and heat 
She sweltered and worried, while outside the 

sweet 
Eipe fragrance of summer pervaded the air, . 
The birds gave their concerts, all nature was fair. 
While never a gun, a torpedo, nor pistol. 
The ghost of a sound woke in solemn old Bristol ! 

The next morning came. With a sense of release. 
Which filled her whole soul with contentment and 
peace, 
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She tossed wax and cotton far out of her sight, 
Threw wide doors and windows, and gazed with 

delight ! 
Her neighbor Dick Jones came and lounged on 

. her gate : 
"Good-mornin' ! How are yef You're up rather 

late. 
I thought you was sick, 'twas so sort o' shut up. 
Too bad on the boys, that 'are bill they put up 1 " 
"What bill?" "Ain't you heard! That's why 
, 'twus so still ! 
They put off the Fourth 'cause the mayor's so ill." 
"And didn't they shoot off the cannon at all? " 
Cried Polly, amazed. " Not a gun, great or small : 
There ain't been a day, as I know on, this year 
So dead level still as 'twas yesterday here ! " 

Miss Polly said only, " Well, there ! I declare ! " 
Then slammed to the door and dropped into a 

chair. 
With look very sheepish, and manner less cm*t, 
She thought, "After this I won't cry till I'm hurt." 

Unknown. 
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THE SCOTTISH TEA-PARTY. 

Now let's sing how Miss M'Wharty 
T'other evening had a party. 

To have a cup of tea, 
And how she had collected 
All the friends that she respected, 

All as merry as merry could be. 
Dames and damsels came in dozens, 
With two — three country cousins. 

In their lily-whites so gay, 
Just to sit and chitter-chatter 
O'er a cup of scalding water. 

In the fashion of the day. 

Each gen'man at his post now, 
In handing tea or toast now. 

Is striving to outshine ; 
While keen to find a handle 
To tip a little scandal, 

The ladies all combine ; 
Of this one's dress or carriage. 
Or t'other's death or marriage, 

The dear chit-chat's kept up ; 
While the lady from the table 
Is calling while she's able, 

"Will you have another cup?" 
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Miss M'Wharty, with a smile, 
Asks the ladies to beguile 

An hour with whist or loo ; 
While old* uncle cries, " Don't plague us ; 
Bring the toddy and the negus, — 

We'll have a song or two." 
" Oh, dear me, Uncle Joseph ! 
Pray do not snap one's nose off ; 

You'll have toddy when you're dry, 
With a little ham and chicken. 
An' some other dainty pickin' 

For the ladies, by and by." 

So thus to sit and chitter-chatter 
O'er the cup of scalding water 
Is the fashion of the day. 

John Donald Carrick. 



TO THE CONDUCTOR. 

Stem is the glance of thine eye, O resolute street- 
car conductor ! 

Quick is thy hand to shove the tardy or slow 
moving mortal 

Who climbs up the steps of the ear 

And painfully crowds through the doorway, 
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Hampered by fashionable skirts, or struggling 
with arms full of bundles. 

Harsh is the tone of thy voice in the dreaded 
command to " Move up there ! " 

Trembles the guilty soul 'neath thy glance of 
contemptuous anger 

Who offers five pennies for fare, or ventures to 
ask thee a question. 

Like to the gods art thou, in thy haughty, indif- 
ferent bearing, 

Limitless self-esteem is traced in thy masculine 
features ; 

Naught but a white post avails ; to persuade thee 
to pause for an instant, 

Shouting and signals are vain, and tearful be- 
seeching of women 

Wlio take at wrong comers their stand, and see 
thee whirled recklessly past them, 

Carelessly waving thy hand with the words, 
" There's another car coming ! " 

" Christmas is coming, too ! " they sigh, and re- 
turn to the sidewalk. 

Tyrant and despot thou art, O pitiless ruler of 
street cars ! 

Yet we submit to thy sway, and meekly accept 
of thy snubbing, 

Since e'en in the Land of the Free the power 
still lies with the strongest. 

Marigold. 
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JACK AND JOAN. 

Interred beneath this marble stone 

Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 

While roUing threescore years and one 

Did round this globe their courses run, 

If human things went ill or well, 

If changing empires rose or fell, 

The morning passed, the evening came. 

And found this couple just the same. 

They walked and ate, good folks : What then f 

Why, then they walked and ate again ; 

They soundly slept the night away ; 

They did just nothing all the day. 

Nor sister either had nor brother ; 

They seemed just tallied for each other. 

Their moral and economy 

Most perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trespassed on the other's ground. 

Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 

They neither punished nor rewarded. 

He cared not what the footman did ; 

Her maids she neither praised nor chid : 

So every servant took his course. 

And, bad at first, they all grew worse. 

Slothful disorder filled his stable, 

And sluttish plenty decked her table. 
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Their beer was strong, their wine was port. 

Their meal was large, their grace was short. 

They gave the poor the remnant meat, 

Just when it grew not fit to eat. 

They paid the church and parish rate. 

And took, but read not, the receipt. 

For which they claimed their Sunday's duo 

Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know, 

So never made themselves a foe ; 

No man's good deeds did they commend, 

So never raised themselves a friend. 

Nor cherished their relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store ; 

Nor bam nor house did they repair, 

That might oblige their future heir. 

They neither added nor confounded ; 

They neither wanted nor abounded. 

Nor tear nor smile did they employ 

At news of public grief or joy. 

When bells were rung and bonfires made, 

If asked, they ne'er denied their aid ; 

Their jug was to the ringers carried 

Whoever either died or married ; 

Their billet at the fire was found 

Whoever was deposed or crowned. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise. 

They would not learn, nor could advise ; 
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Without love, hatred, joy, or fear. 

They led — a kind of — as it were, 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried ; 

And so they lived, and so they died. 

Matthew Prior. 



WHY DON'T THE MEN PROPOSE? 

Why don't the men propose, mamma ? 

Why don't the men propose T 
Each seems just coming to the point, 

And then away he goes ! 
It is no fault of yours, mamma. 

That everybody knows ; 
Yovif4te the finest men in town, 

Yet, oh ! they don't propose ! 

Pm sure Pve done my best, mamma, 

To make a proper match ; 
For coronets and eldest sons 

Pm ever on the watch ; 
Pve hopes when some di8Ungu4 beau 

A glance upon me throws ; 
But, though he'll dance, and smile, and flirt, 

Alas ! he won't propose ! 
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Tve tried to win by languishing 

And dressing like a blue ; 
I've bought big books, and talked of them 

As if rd read them through ! 
With hair cropped like a man, Fve felt 

The heads of all the beaux ; 
But Spurzheim would not touch their liearts, 

And, oh ! they won't propose ! 

I threw aside the books, and thought 

That ignorance was bliss ; 
I felt convinced that men preferred 

A simple sort of miss ; 
And so I lisped out naught beyond 

Plain "yeses" and plain "noes," 
And wore a sweet, unmeaning smile ; 

Yet, oh ! they won't propose ! 

Last night, at Lady Bamble's rout, 

I heard Sir Harry Gale 
Exclaim, " Now I propose again ; " 

I started, turning pale ; 
I really thought my time was come, 

I blushed like any rose ; 
But, oh ! I found 'twas only at 

l^cart^ l[iQ^ a propose! 

And what is to be done, mamma f 
Oh, what is to be done ? 
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I really have no time to lose. 

For I am thirty-one : 
At balls I am too often left 

Where spinsters sit in rows ; 
Why don't the men propose, mamma T 

Why wonH the men propose? 

Thomas Haynes Bayly. 



THE WILLOW-TREE. 

L 

Long by the willow-trees 
Vainly they sought her, 

Wild rang the mother's screams 
O'er the gray water : 

" Where is my lovely one t 
Where is my daughter? 

II. 

" Rouse thee, sir constable — 

Rouse thee and look : 
Fisherman bring your net, 

Boatman your hook. 
Beat in the lily-beds, 

Dive in the brook ! " 



d 
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m. 



Vainly the constable 
Shouted and called her 

Vainly the fisherman 
Beat the green alder, 

Vainly he flung the net, 
Never it hauled her ! 



IV. 

Mother beside the fire 
Sat, her night-cap in ; 

Father, in easy-chair, 
Gloomily napping, 

When at the window-sill 
Came a light tapping. 



V. 

And a pale countenance 

Looked through the casement. 
Loud beat the mother^s heart. 

Sick with amazement. 
And at the vision which 

Came to surprise her. 
Shrieked in an agony — 

"Lor*! it'sElizar!" 
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VI. 



Yes, 'twas Elizabeth — 

Yes, 'twas their girl : 
Pale was her cheek, and her 

Hair out of curl. 
" Mother ! " the loving one, 

Blushing, exclaimed, 
" Let not your innocent 

Lizzy be blamed. 

vn. 

"Yesterday, going to 

Aunt Jones's to tea. 
Mother, dear mother, I 

Forgot the door-key ! 
And as the night was cold, 

And the way steep, 
Mrs. Jones kept me to 

Breakfast and sleep." 

VIIL 

Whether her Pa and Ma 

Fully believed her. 
That we shall never know ; 

Stem they received her : 
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And for the work of that 
Cruel, though short, night. 

Sent her to bed without 
Tea for a fortnight. 

IX. 

Moral. 

Hey diddle diddlety. 

Cat and tlie fiddlety, 
Maidens of England take caution by she. 

Let love and suicide 

Nevet' tempt you asidCy 
And always retnember to take the door-key, 

Thackeray. 



THE MODERN BELLE. 

She sits in a fashionable parlor, 
And rocks in an easy-chair ; 

She is clad in silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair ; 

She winks and giggles and simpers, 
And simpers and giggles and winks ; 
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And though she talks but little, 

. 'Tis a good deal more than she thinks. 

She lies abed in the morning 

Till nearly the hour of noon, 
Then comes down snapping and snarling 

Because she was called so soon ; 
Her hair is still in papers, 

Her cheeks still fresh with paint, — 
Remains of her last night's blushes 

Before she intended to faint. 

She dotes upon men unshaven. 

And men with " flowing hair " ; 
She's eloquent over moustaches, 

They give such a foreign air. 
She talks of Italian music, 

And falls in love with the moon ; 
And if a mouse were to meet her. 

She would sink away in a swoon. 

Her feet are so very little. 

Her hands are so very white, 
Her jewels so very heavy. 

And her head so very light ; 
Her color is made of cosmetics 

(Though this she will never own). 
Her body made mostly of cotton. 

Her heart made wholly of stone. 
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She falls in love with a fellow 

Who swells with a foreign air ; 
He marries her for her money, 

She marries him for his hair. 
One of the very best matches — 

Both are well-mated in life. 
Site? 8 got a fool for a husband, 

H(^8 got a fool for a wife. 



Stabk. 



MARRIED LIFE. 

Married life 

To man and wife, 
Is much, I think, Hke bread and butter ; 

If Love concurs. 

While Wealth demurs, 
'Tis dry, like bread without the butter. 

If Wealth alone 

Sits on the throne, 
'Tis salty, too, just like the butter. 

Of Love a slice 

With Wealth — ^how nice ! 
'Tis Hunger's sweets — like bread and butter. 

Darry Nob. 
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SYMPATHY. 

A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 

" Oh, never was knight such a sorrow that bore ! " 
" Oh, never was maid so deserted before I " 
" From life and its woes let us instantly fly. 
And jump in together for company." 

They seached for an eddy that suited the deed, 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
"How tiresome it is I" said the fair, with a sigh. 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 

They gazed at each other, the maid and the 

knight. 
How fair was her form, and how goodly his 

height ! 
"One mournful embrace," sobbed the youth, 

" ere we die ! " 
So kissing and crying kept company. 

" Oh, had I but loved such an angel as you ! " 
" Oh, had but my swain been a quarter as true ! " 
" To miss such perfection how blinded was I ! " 
Sure now they were excellent company. 
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At length spoke the lass, 'twlxt a smile and a tear, 
" The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 
When summer returns we may easily die, 
Till then let us sorrow in company." 

Beginald Heber. 



DEFINITION OF WIT. 

My easy friends, since ye think fit 

This night to lucubrate on wit, 

And since ye judge that I compose 

My thoughts in rhyme better than prose, 

I'll give my judgment in a song, 

And here it comes, be*t right or wrong. 

But first of a* Td tell a tale 

That with my case runs parallel. 

There was a stammering lad in Fife 
Who couldna, for his very life. 
Speak without stammering very lang, 
Yet never stammered when he sang. 
His father's kiln he once saw burning, 
Which made the lad run breathless mourning ; 
Homeward, with clever strides, he lap. 
To tell his daddy his mishap. 
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At distance, ere lie reached the door, 

He stood and raised a hideous roar : 

His father, when he heard his voice, 

Stepped out and said, ''What's a' this noise T" 

The lad he gaped and glowered about, 

But no ae word could he lug out ; 

His dad cried, kenning his defect, 

" Sing, sing, or I shall break your neck ! " 

Then soon he gratified his sire. 

And sang aloud, " Your hiWs afire ! " 

Now yell allow there's wit in that. 

To tell a tale so very pat. 

Bright wit appears in mony a shape, 
Which some invent and others ape : 
Some show their wit in wearing claithes. 
And some in coining of new oaths ; 
There's crambo wit in making rhyme, 
And dancing wit in beating time ; 
There's method wit in story-telling. 
In writing grammar, and right spelling ; 
Wit shines in knowledge of politics. 
And, now ! what wits among the critics ! 

Allan Bamsat. 
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THE FOX. 

A Fox in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, sick, and faint, expiring lay ; 
All appetite had left his maw, 
And age disarmed his mumbling jaw. 
His numerous race around him stand. 
To learn their dying sire's command ; 
He raised his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard his feeble tone : 
"Ah, sons, from evil ways depart ; 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 
See, see the murdered geese appear ! 
Why are those bleeding turkeys there? 
Why all around this cackling train. 
Who haunt my ears for chickens slain!" 
The hungry foxes round them stared, 
And for the promised feast prepared : 
"Where, sir, is all this dainty cheer f 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen is here. 
These are the phantoms of your brain. 
And your sons lick their lips in vain." 
" Oh, gluttons ! " says the drooping sire, 
"Restrain inordinate desire ; 
Your lickerish taste you shall deplore. 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace. 
And gins and guns destroy our race? 
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Thieves dread the searching eye of power, 

And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 

Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein ; 

To live in credit and esteem, 

And the good name you lost redeem.'' 

"The counsel's good," a Fox replies, 

" Could we perform what you advise. 

Think what our ancestors have done ; 

A line of thieves from son to son : 

To us descends the long disgrace, 

And infamy hath marked our race. 

Though we, like harmless sheep, should feed, 

Honest in thought, in word, in deed, 

Whatever hen-roost is decreased. 

We shall be thought to share the feast. 

The change shall never be believed — 

A lost good name is ne'er retrieved." 

"Nay, then," replies the feeble Fox — 

" But, hark ! I hear a hen that clocks : 

Go, but be moderate in your food ; 

A chicken, too, might do me good." 

John Gay. 
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A FOOLISH LITTLE MAIDEN. 

A foolish little maiden bought a foolish little 

bonnet, 
With a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit of lace 

upon it ; 
And, that the other maidens of the little town 

might know it. 
She thought she'd go to meeting the next Sunday, 

just to show it. 

But though the little bonnet was scarce larger 

than a dime. 
The getting of it settled proved to be a work of 

time: 
So, when 'twas fairly tied, all the bells had 

stopped their ringing, 
And when she came to meeting, sure enough, 

the folks were singing. 

So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at 

the door. 
And she shook her ruffles out behind, and 

smoothed them down before. 
** Hallelujah, hallelujah ! " sang the choir above 

her head, — 
"Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!*' were 

the words she thought they said. 
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This made the little maiden feel so very, very 

cross 
That she gave her little mouth a twist, her little 

head a toss ; 
For she thought the very hymn they sang was 

. all about her bonnet, 
And the ribbon, and the feather, and the bit of 

lace upon it. 

And she would not wait to listen to the sermon 

nor the prayer, 
But pattered down the silent street, and hurried 

up the stair. 
Till she reached her little bureau, and, in a 

bandbox on it. 
Had hidden safe from critic's eye her foolish little 

bonnet. 

Which proves, my little maidens, that each of 

you will find 
In every Babbath service but an echo of your 

mind; 
And the little head that's filled with silly little 

airs 
Will never get a blessing from sermon or from 

prayers. 

Anonymous. 

THE END. 
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